




ANNALS OF OXFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 

THK CUUSS KEYS. 

William Shakespeare had not yet risen to the 
dii^iiity of a winning schoolboy, with satchel and 
shining face, creeping like snail unwillingly t<.> school. 
It had never occuiTcd to him to hope that he might 
one day become as great a man a.s his father, and 
rise to be Aldennan of Stratford. He was still oiJy 
an infant, mewling and puking in his niu-se’s anus, 
when Oxford and Cambridge fell to quarrelling on 
the absiirdest of all the absurd questions about 
which it was possible for them to lose their tempers, 
and rouse the laughter of bystjxndei-s. 

It was an age of new devices and daring experi- 
ments ; a period in which the leadei*s of our national 
opinion delighted in snapping the trammels of en- 
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teeblod tradition, and substitntinj^ no\i>l tnitli Ibr 
unti(iuo falsehood. In every direelion, jiiid :uii(»nj,^st 
every class of men, the ]»revailin{j^ tendeiiey was to 
mistrust the old and extol the new. Miiij[land had 
broken awav from Home, and was vexiim lu’r bnhn 
with scores <it nice theolo^ie^d questions that were 
I'f recent orio;in or recent resunvction ; and, i' e\uy 
(h‘|>aitment of heroic endeavour and intelleciual 
a 4 .’tivir\'. her -tron^-e^r atid hrio-litesl nous wi-ro lieiit 
' 'li ini j 'I e\ 111^' iipi'ii the waS'i ol their forelai iif ,iiid 
swiq'u^-'iiio till' iolk o{ toi'iiu'i' titiie. when the two 
|,i'reat seats of national leariiinof. ai'n’itiiio- as thoii”h to 
he old weft.* of a neet'ssity to he viaieralile, atid 
aetino- as tlioiioh senility were tlii' fittesl. i»I;je(;t of 
human aiehition. heoan to sipiahhlo ahout tlii'ir 
respi’ctive claims to honour on the seorti oi‘ an- 
tiquity. 

The disjiuti* itst'lf was almost as ancient as the 
yourioer of the two itislituthms that now revived it, 
together with all the paltry passions and pedantic lies 
which the controversy had generiited in the course of 
centuries. The (.)xonians and Ciintahs of the strictly 
feiidal j)eriod were continually exchanging in.sults in 
Latin, and fahricatiiig impudent statements ahont 
the com])arative oldnes.s or newness of their rival 
academit'S. To the Oxoniiui, tvho lioasted a,n 
academic descent from Alfred the Great, the Ca.n- 
tab retorted by extolling the munificence with 
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^^lut■h Kin^f SigelwTt fostered letters on the banks 
>>f the Cain during a teinponiry depression of his 
royal fortunes. Whereto the irritated Oxonian, 
insteial of deriding the claims of Sigebertus to a 
place on the roll of splendid literary patrons, in 
most cases replied by showing that, though Alfred 
:iMii(!Vod great things for leai'ning at Oxford, it was 
not to bi‘ su])posed that the Saxon monareli was the 
oiigiiiiil ibunder (jf the univei*sity which enjoyed his 
airectioiiate jiatronage, or anything gi’aiider than the 
ri-iiovator and generous benefactor of certain schools 
which had flouiislicd at tixfonl generations before 
C’iesar eomlescended to conrpier the ancient Britons. 
Heiit on not being vanquislied in this race into the 
])ast, tlie man of Cambridge would respond with an 
exasperating assumption of coolness that, tlnmgh the 
aiu'ient Britons were doubtle.ss a people of respect- 
able oldness, they were not everybody, and that it 
was beyond Oxford’s power to name a single Biitish 
king, prince, or chief, who had done for her schools 
so much iis was achieved for Cambiidsxe bv the 
Spani.sh monarch Cantaber, who, during a period of 
compulsory absence from hi.< revolutionary subjects, 
generously restored and enlarged those abodes of 
])hilo.sophy, which, it was almost needless to remark, 
had been planted in Cambridge long before the birth 
of (dirist. \Vheroupon, falling back on the fictions 
of the lliatorioh, a miserable little pamgraph, com- 
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piled by some scbolastie boaster, aoiranvliorc about 
tiie Ibiirteeiith century, tbc Oxford disjmtjint would 
sjvak of Caiilabor’s worth as tneasumble by any 
casual specimen of the cheap fruit of tin* fi^-tn'e, and 
would ask wlio the Spaniard was that, he c-aild cn- 
fhire (o !h‘ coiiipared airaiiist the heroic l>rute, who, 
to^ither with his warlike rrojans, jilaiitcfi oti otir 
inland ^eleven hundred and eiLflit \ears lu'f'ore Christ) 
lUe e 'lles^re of Greek philosoplier.-i, wlio taught 
irranmiar and wisiloin at (Jreeklade. tint il lhe>- mi- 
ofateil to I’ellosituin, wliieh had been a. <^lori(>u.s 
university for centuries upon centuries t're the 
Saxons rt'christened it Oxenford. Not nnniindful 
that all old date was tpiite as easily assumed as a 
coin)>ir:itiv(-l\ ri'eeiit one, the Cambridge num. no 
less than the < txoniaiis, deemed themselves at. lilterty 
to seli'ct for the imajrinary estahli.shment of their 
univer'-ity any time sul»se(|uent to the flood, - on 
creation's side <d‘ wliich event it would of course 
have lieeii imjtious to rix the fmndation of' a thing 
that liad not jK-rished. There is historic authority, 
or rather, let us say, historian’s authority, for the 
rather .startlitig as.sertioti, that Cambi'idge Univ(*rsity 
Avas jdanted Avithin two hundred yearn of the 
Deluge. ‘ Ccepit Cantabrigia,’ Antirpiarius Avroto to 
Mr. Orator Ma-sters, in an early year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, ‘ anno inundi 4321 ox nigro codice 
univorsitatis, in quo inulta babes de originc Canta- 
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l)) igien.sis Acsideniiaj. Ex aliis tamen libris vetustis, 
<ju<t.s vuli, jumo inuiKli 182f), et anno 3377, et 4095, 
ot 3588, wijpiase intellexi.’ 

'I’o retiii’ii,- -when little William (Shakespeare was 
a creatiire (»t‘ no gi'eat importance to any one in 
Slrattnid or elsewhere, with tlie exception of the 
wOmaii w'hosc; maiden name W'ivs Maiy Arden, this 
foolish contention broke ont once ao'ain with a 
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violeiici' which is sometimes seen to distinguish the 
|ierio(lic exaecrhatioiis ((f moral distempers that have 
alnmst worn themselves out. 

The i-ow ha])p(‘ned in this way. 

«^)ueen Klixabeth was a young sovereign : and 
<uie at least of her principal institutions wa?. by no 
means old, wlam she found herself sitting on her 
mettlesome horse, and surrounded by a brilliant 
array of courtiers and military attendants, whilst she 
listened to an oration on lu'r great virtues and the 
scholastic excellence of Cambridge, which William 
IMasters, the UniveiMty onittn’, delivered in the open 
:iir, and in the hearing of a dense multitude of 
scholarly j)crsons. Her Majesty had a strong taste 
for public receptions and ceremonial processions. 
Italher than receive no one, she woidd--' had it been 
her lot to live in tlu'se days- — have insisted on 
receiving petitioners against the malt-tax and the 
coni[)ound householder. She liked to exercise her 
minsicivl voice, and display at the same time her 
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louvmng [m\ in ri'spondinj; uTariously |o 

tiio addvossos of Iut loyal poi^plo. If, o\\ a «;*ala day, 
slu' luul fouml oivasion to luako a si'rlos of orations, 
in wliioh slu‘ displayed siurt\ssivt‘ly lu*r kiaovlodyv 
(»f Oivok, Latin, and Froia-h, sin' wont to ri'st 
thoron^Idy c'ontonti'd witK lu'r porfonn.-iiuvs. llonoo, 
on ontt'rinii’ (Auj^aist o, loT)!) tin' nnivorsity, wliieli 
had ()vatoi’ Masters for its olfn-ia! s[)«*kos!nan, she 
was taiLi’aj^-rd oti hn^.iIn'ss which disjiosi'd her lr» he 
more than ordinarilv amiahh'. It was her eti tom 
to >}nile ott tin' tnnltirndes that llock(‘d to (*ln*er ln*r 
oti ['ohlic occasions : and ha\ ino* joiinn'ycd to (^im- 
Inidm' ^^ith tin' l)enclicent and |>oliti(* jairpost' of 
citfordinLi' cncouram'iin'nt to tin* sttnh'nts and orderly 
diA'inc> of an aticicni iinivc'rsity, she was especially 
(h'siroMs to win the approval of hi'i* eiiti'rtainers. 
!hnl William Masters In'cn a less com|)ct('nt moiith- 
pi(*<*c ot' a learned coi-porat ion, sin' would have 
listened to him with j)jitiein*e. and a wt'll-hri'd air 
«>!’ sativsfaction. knowing that her time. l‘or sjK'aking 
would soon come, and that l)y, (evincing critical ap- 
])roval of the univt'rsitys Latin addrc'ss, she wotdd 
j)tit the university in the best pj^ssihle hninonr to 
applaud hei fiatin r(‘])ly. 

Nor was William Mastt'rs a s[)eaker that stood in 
tieed of his sovereigns forbearance and courtesy. A 
man of fine presence and voice, no less masterful in 
miture a,nd aspect than in name and academic stand- 
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itijLI. 1i»* \v;\s liitilily <jU!ilifir(l for tho oerornonial 
duties of‘ Ills (lilkv ; uitd tho Qnooii hud no Hoonor 
)-cine(l Irt stood hrichvtirds, nrid lookod at the 
speaker, staiHlinj^ on tho olovution of the entrance to 
a Cdlleo-e eliupel, tliaii .slie knew Ijiin to be no mere eol- 
led’iate Ijoekwerin. At a period wlien tlie mediaeval 
habit of tnivelling had been relinquished to a great 
e\t(Md l»y his countrymen, William Masters had 
tra\ oiled in France and Italy, and could converse in 
the tongues of thftsii countries as graceftilly and 
tluenlly as in the language of ancient Itome ; and 
the Juan’s ah' and tone, according with his culture 
and tjivourahle exj)erienco.s, proclaimed that, notwith- 
standing the abundance and exactness of* his erudi- 
tion, he Avas le.ss a schoku' of the cloisters than a 
student (if the Avorld. 

Hy smiles and moA’ements of her hands, — benig- 
nant demonstrations of AA'hich Elizabeth, conscious of 
hoi' smile’s power and her hand's delicacy, was com- 
mendably profuse, — the Queen testified her apjiroA'al 
of the orator, and intimated her concun’ence in the 
ljui'sts of applause that rent the air, aa'Iioh — acting 
from malice prejiense, or carried aAvay by excitement 
into ‘ taller talk ’ than the occasion required or 
prudence AA'arranted - William Mastei's infonned his 
‘ excelleutissima princcps’ that all histiArians who 
touched on tho matter, concniTcd in shiAwing that 
Oxford, if not a more mushroom in comparison udth 
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( aiiibritliLi’i*, nnu-li Irss ara'i«*iil ih; i i!m' uni\« !sii\ 
wiru‘li ^ht‘ was iflurityiiii;* with licr | r t iic* : S» il 

sivt* .hI IniFM-, >i\r ;nl illina aullaarn irli radii*, illial 

iiitta* iK\‘aih‘ii^i A*'. !• fui;.' ii«»''d‘a!M 
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«'.‘,rasl tsikrr. aiitl tlffLirih^* lu i* i*' •in-.irri-iii-.* uitli 

aa tiiat li:al i*al!« li lip-: alal aflfr 

’ f Xffllriili'-'^jiavi |»rinft‘|»s Iiail [>as-<t‘il nnwanls, tlu‘ 
uinlrri^ra’luatf'v aji‘l niulddaii* *»l* tniinlila M’lutlars 
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It may lx* that Urator Alastfrs, s|)(*akini»; uiHlcr 
the ^tliniulns of aj)[>lause, and carritMl away hy 
delight at liis own success, gave th(‘ reins to liis 
tongue without taking any more thought for the 
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proiKilili! ofli-ct oi' !it t(*ran(:i:s on sonsitivo Ox- 
miaiis than Mr. I)i'^ra0i t<)*)k fhr the of* 

iiis snpjjortnrs, wli<‘!i, in his fanious Ivlinlnirgh 
->|H‘<;i h, Im^ in«‘nt inn#Ml with (-nniic. (•arn('^tIn•^5S the 
|»:iins it h;ul cn.^t. Iiini to e^hicat(i liis party to adopt 
new virus. I!nt I am (li.'^pnscfi to impHtr rlrlil>erato 
mali(M> to tl !<• siilillo fulk'T, ;ui<l to tliijik tliiit he* 
lii'! woril'. to o(•l•,■t«.]l III Jill tljo ti'i’iiR'iit iUi<l 
I'liiy III uliioli iljcy r:iv»‘ ri.^o ou tli*- lijinks of the 
iirifl in tlic Iioii'cliolil of ulnio^t f\«-rv 
1 >\oiiijiii, Jill 11 1 lidly jraloun for the* lionour of his 
university. 

If J am ri;^ht in tliis estimate of the orator’s 
motives he soon had ahundant eausc to conirratulate 
himself on the suecfss of his asseitioii". whieh were 
s))ei*dily eonve\ed to every ijuarter of the kinodoin 
on tin: disjiersion of tin* multitude that had received 
them with riotous di'lijxht. I)ef*re the rise anil 
tjeneral ditfusion of newspajiers, our jineesioj-s, ha- 
iiituallv ivlvini; on ond intelliifeneers for their 
information :diout ctirrent events, were influeneod 
hy nunour and oiisxi|» to an extent wlileh it is 
dillieuk for Vietoiian Knolishmen to imagine. A 
statement made hy an ofiu’ial .speaker, and noised 
abroad hv tru.stworthy ivportei's. had, upon the 
puhlie opinion of Old Knoland. ail the etUvt that 
iu»w-a-dav.s follows from a jKiwerful article, or rejiort 
of an important sjtoceh, disseminated hy a newspaper 
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of krge cirootitioQ. The syirtem of difbnng news 
by word of mouth was, nu^ver, ittended with 
annoyance and injury, of whidr we know compare- 
tirely little, in these days of rival journals, ever 
on the alert to correct the errors, and counter- 
act the unjust declarations, of their coni|K‘.titor8. 
Under any ciixnunstances Orator Masters’s derisive 
mention of Oxford’s newness woidd have occjisionetl 
irritation to thin-skinned Oxonians, aware that, pro- 
ceeding from the lips of an eminent scbulnr and 
academic chief, it would prejudicially aftect men’s 
estimate of the university, until it should be no 
less authoritatively contradicted. But the insult 
was peculiarly galling to them, on account of the 
impossibility of making without delay an adequate 
refutation of its mis-statements. Having no journals 
in which to publish a counterblast to the Cambridge 
calumniator, the Oxonians were constrained to nurse 
their wrath in silence against the arrival of a day 
favourable to their exercise of the right of reply. 

A suitable occasion for the exercise of that right 
occurred in September 1506, a little more than two 
years after the delivery of the Cambridge, oration, 
when Elizabeth, in her queenly solicitude for the 
interests of learning and true religion, irradiated 
Oxford with her presence. The opportunity had 
come ; and all Oxonians concurred in thinking that 
Thomas Key (scholastically spelt 'Caras’) was the 
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man to make the moat of it in tiiw iitiivcaian^^ 
behalf. A gentleman, whose not fitultlesa latimty 
was highly approved by his Oxford oontempofotieiev 
Thomas Key had in former time been chosen to be 
University Begistrar, in oonmderaiion of his orator- 
iciil and literary faculties, * for in his time, and long 
bt‘fore,’ as Antony k Wood informs us, ‘ it was com- 
monly the Hegistrarie’s oflUce to speech it before, 

' and with epistles (as the orator doth now) to great 
personages.* That he had been removed from this 
honourable post was in no respect due to any failiue 
of his special endowments, but to his official negli- 
gence, arising out of a moral infirmity, to which an 
allusion is made in the biography that describes 
him os ‘ being besotted with a certain crime, which 
he could not avoid till old age cured- it.' After his 
removal from the Re^strar’s place, this master of 
Latin prose was made a prebendary of Sarum, and 
raised to govern University College, the house that 
u’as formerly credited with the honour of having 
been founded by the great Alfred. As a consummate 
artist in Latin phrases, and the chief of Alfred’s 
royal college, Thomas Key (scholastically spelt 
‘ Caius *) was called upon to take pen in hand, and 
deprive Orator Masters of peace of mind for the 
rest of his days. 

The Master of University College— a man ob- 
viously disposed to think highly of his own parts — 
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of large circulation. The. system of diffusing news 
by word of mouth was, moreover, attended with 
ann(.iyance and injury, of which we know compaifi- 
tively little, in these day.s of rival j»)urnals, ever 
on the alert to correct tht* emu’s, and C(»unt(;r- 
act the unjust declarations, of their coin|H‘titoiu 
Under any circumstances Orabu’ Masters’s derisive 
mention of Oxford’s lu'wncss would have occasioned 
irritation to thin-skinnv<l Oxonians, aware that, ju’o- 
ceeding from the lips t»f an emiiiciit scholar a. id 
academic chief, it would prejudicially affect nuui’s 
estimate of the university, until it should he no 
Ic.ss aurliorilativelv contradicted. But the in.stdt 
was jicculiarly galling to them, on account of the 
impossihility of making without delay an adecpiate 
refutation of its mis-statements. Having no journals 
ill which l<» puhlish a countcrhlast to the (’amhridge 
calumniator, the Oxonians were con.stniined to nurse 
their wrath in silence again.st the arrival of a day 
favuurahle to their e.xcrci.se of the right of rejily. 

A snitahh’ occa.sion for the exercise of that right 
fX’Ctirred in Sejitemher latlO, a little more than two 
years after the delivery of the Camhridge. oration, 
when Klizaheth, in her fpieenly solicitude for the 
interests of learning and true religion, irradiated 
Oxford with her j)re.sence. The opportunity had 
come ; and all t^xoniaas concurred in thinking that 
Thomas Key (schola.stically spelt ‘ Cuius ’) was the 
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liiiin to make the ruost of it in th^ university's 
behalf, A jfeiitleman, whose not faultless latinity 
was highly approved by his Oxford contemporaries, 
Thomas Key hud in fonner time been chosen to be 
Uuivemity lie^iHti'ur, in consideration of his orator- 
ical aial literary faculties, ‘ for in his time, and long 
btfttrc,’ as Antony il Wood infonns us, ‘it was com- 
riiojjly the Registrarie’s office to speech it before, 
and with epistles (a.s tlie orator doth now') to great 
[H*is<tnages.’ That he had Ireen removed from this 
honourable post w’as in no respect due to any failure 
of his special endow’ments, but to his official negli- 
gcnc<*, arising out of a mond infirmity, to w'hich an 
allusion is made in the biography that describes 
him as ‘ being besotted with a certain crime, which 
he Could not avoid till old age cured it.’ After his 
removal from the Registrar's place, this master of 
Latin ])rose was marie a prebendary of Sarum, and 
raised to govern University College, the house that 
was tbnnerly credited with the honour of having 
been founded by the great Alfred. As a consummate 
artist in Lsitin phrases, and the chief of Alfred’s 
royal college, Thomas Key (scholastically spelt 
‘ Cuius *) w'as called upon to take pen in hand, and 
rleprive Orator Masters of peace of mind for the 
rest of his days. 

The Master of University College — a man ob- 
viously disposed to think highly of his own parts — 
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accepted the mvitation without misgiving, an<l did 
his utmost to justify his friends’ choice: but the 
historian’s obligations compel me to say tliat his 
endeavours were not perfectly sticeessful. In seven 
days he produced a tuigid and insolent little p.’unph- 
let, the opening sentence* of whidi asserts that 
Alfred foimded University College, but iritiuisit^s 
that the IVince wiis no nu>re than the ivsl>-rfr of 
the univei-sity. The shortness of the lime eon- 
suined in the composition of this essiy is men- 
tioned by Antony ?i Wo<»d as a ri-inarkable ilhis- 
tnition of the writer's litemry ajititude and ipiiek- 
ness ; Imt t> httK-nitfurs of the present ept»eJi the 
production of thirty-live l-Mtsely-printed paofs ol' 
LtUtiii pRise in seveii *lays does iiot appefir an 
achievement t<i be wondered at. TJie majority of 
the undeiYiaduates iiow^ resident at Oxfonl e<iuld 
esusily surpass ’riiomn.s Kty's performance, both in 
sj>eed and <piulity of w’orkmansbip ; and thi! Vic- 
torian scholar who, on undertaking to wnte a fjatin 

* * CollcgitiTU (,’riiv<Tsitatis, quoi] priiiniin magna iinivcrnitalis 
uiila fijipc^ilabatur, ab optiiiio |>anU*r et (ioctissiiiio priiivipo A1- 
pbrcdo, qui ot Alll^edus dicitnr, ex (jiiatiior Ktlielwolplii Vicisaxniiuni 
Rcgi» liliis natu miiiimo, Vaiiatiiigi in HercheriiSn^i pruviiK^ia jiabt, 
circa annum Doming 873, prime, vel aecundo ad Kiiinniurii post 
initum ab co principatnin, anno finidatum esse constat, quo vidi?- 
Hcet tempore in Aeademias iiostrie iiistaurationcm, c|iium bona 
scriptonim pars fundaiiomm vrxrat, totis viribns inciiinbcbut — 
Vide Asaertio Aniifjuitatia OaOonUnais Acaden^w, 
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essay, should produce an artide lis iiieflEeo^Md and 
faulty as the Elisabethan mastet^s demonstraiioii of 
Oxford’s antiquity, would not win die zeqiect of 
any numerous body of dascncal studenta 

Tlmt Thomas Key’s ‘ Assertio Antiquitatis 
Oxoniensis Aaidemiie’ appeared a creditable per- 
fonnaucf to his contemporaries is one of the several 
facts which show to how Ioav a level scholarship had 
fallen at Oxford before the opening of Elizabeth’s 
roi;;n. 'Flic work of an angry pedant, it is sur- 
charged with the pompous insolence of a pedagogue 
si:<»hliiig a group of terrified children. Instead of 
ijuestioning the Jiccuracy and discretion of Iceland, 
th(! (-ambridge orator shordd have ^ibstantiated 
his own msh assertions by producing at least one 
of those witnesses of whom he talked so grandly. 
Tb(,* oratitr of Cambridge imagined that Oxfortl 
men were binls, tiny birds, to be scared by shadow's 
and scarecrows. Ihit the orator would find out his 
mistake, if he ventured to defend his egregious 
blunders. For O.xonians w'ere no timorous birds, 
but lions* mther, who would repay with tenible 

“ • lino voro (nt ingenno qnod sentio dicam) arbitror, Orato- 
r(>m ipsnm turn oxistiniationi, turn caustt 8na>, melius conanltnrom 
fuissc, ».i oiiiissa, qnam in licylaiulnni iiistitnorat, aoensatione, Tcl 
unico snltcm ex tarn multis approbatae fidci testibns, qnoa pro se 
facero assovrrat, assertioncin snam confirmasset. Sett qnando id 
non facit, sod ad oa potins digreditnr, qute ad inatitutnoi minus 
pertinent, quid aliud liic snspicari possnmos, qnam qnod nos in- 
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vengeance the Insults j»ut upt»n them. In this strain 
Thomas Key fumed, and foamed, and mted his 
adversary; and when the chsunpion of O.xfowl's 
antiquity had stated his case thus injudu iously, he 
published lus argument in the form of a miser:vble 
little pamphlet, abounding in clerical and printers 
errors, and lacking a title. * 

For a time the Oxomans were well pleased with 
their defenders Assertion, a printed copy of which 
her 'ghness the Queen had been gnvciously plea.se<l 
to acc' 't, whilst other printwl copit's of the work had 
Ix'en p; pared for ciixailution thmughout the king- 
dom. T»ie Cambridge orator had K'en answered, 
refutetl, nailed against the g;«te of Fame’s tem[>le, 
an olyeet for pvrpeiual deri.sion. The Cantalis were 
nidled alike at the universities and in the eatlaslral 
closes ; it was thought that Hnitor Ma.sters ami his 
al«.*ttors had reeoived .sharp punishment. O.xford 
was jubilant. 

But, fortunately for the (’antabs ami untowardly 
for the Ma.ster of University College, it ba])pene<l 
that if Oxford could boast a 7’boinas Key (spelt 

anibuii tantum verboruni terriculanientis a vari defenaionc dctorrcro 
conetur ? avium fortassis siniiii's cxistimans, qniu umbras ut stra- 
meutitias hominum figuras refomiidarc solcnt. Ut si crrorcm 
ilium suumldefendoro perget, rideat, no Leones experiatur, cpios 
nunc, ut incticulosas arcs ct avicnlas, contemiiit.' — Vide AMertio 
Anliquitalia Oxonienais Aatdemue. 
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IfjjimetUy ‘Caiiw'), Cambridge numbered amongst 
li'ir rc*j>rcHentative men a John Key (also spelt 
learnedly ‘ Oaius *). Whilst Thomas ruled his Oxford 
house, John governed the Cambridge College which 
he enriched with his wealth and illustrated with his 
name. Bic^raphy does not inform us that they were 
nhar relatives; but whilst the proximity of the 
counties, Lincolnshire and Norfolk, which gave them 
birth, favours the 8upp(»ition that Thomas of Lin- 
colnshire and John of Norwich were of the same 
fiuniliar stock, the bitterness with which they quar- 
relled justifies a suspicion that they were Vjrothers. 
Like Thomas of Oxfoi-cl, the Cambridge Key was a 
man of Iettei>i and a notable author ; and in addition 
to his literary distinctions, he possessed the repute 
of being a man of science, a learned physician, and 
one of the wittiest talkers of his day. In Eliza- 
bethan England it would have been difficult to find 
a more brilliant and accoinpli.shed gentleman than 
the court physician and Cambridge don whose 
memory is perpetuated in Caius C<dlcge. With 
tongue and pen he could hold his own ag;iin.st the 
best tidkers and UTitei*s of the clerical «»rder. A# 
President of the College of Physicians, and a prac- 
titioner who had successively officiated as ph3rsician 
to Edward the Sixth, Maty, and Elizabeth, he was 
the chief of the medical profession. Affluent in 
purse, he was also rich in friends: and whUst 
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epigram and persiflage flowed from his lips in a con- 
tinual stream, he was justly extolled for kindliness 
and courteous d^nity of mannm'. Not that he was 
faultless. He was an excellent gentleman, and — as 
Thackeray remarked of the British matron, to her 
enduring displeasure — he knew it The man who 
designed his own tomb and monument which have 
for their modest inscription the words, ‘Vivit post 
Funera Virtus, Fui Caius,' must liave been suffi- 
ciently conscious that Dr. John Key wns a })etrsonage 
altogether out of the common way in respect of 
moral excellence. 

It was an e^dl day for Thomas Key, of University 
College, Oxford, when Dr. John Key, of Cambridge, 
took up his pen in Orator Masters’s behalf, and 
answered the answem* in a work dear to remote 
generations of Cambridge men, and entitled, ‘ De 
Anti<]uitatc Cantabrigiensis Acjulemim Libri Duo. In 
quontm secundo De Oxoniensis fpioque Gymnasii 
Antiquitate Dlsseritur. Et Cantalmgienso longe eo 
antiquius esse definitur. Londinensi Authore.’ In 
historical insight and demonstration, Dr. John Key’s 
<lrork is not more valuable than the performance 
which evoked it ; but in style, humour, pungency, 
the Cambridge physician’s treatise contrasts favour- 
ably against the Oxford pamphlet. If the foolish 
contention did no other good, we may l>e thankful to 
it for giving us in the *De Antiquitate* a charac- 
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teristic example of the way in wliich the scholastic 
nuif^nates of Elizabethan England bantered and 
‘ch.'itl'ed’ one another with pontlei’ous Latinity. A 
nu'iTy twinkle brightens the doctor's eye, and a mis- 
chievous devilry curls his Hj)s and iTpjdes his jolly 
visage with pleasant smiles, as he regrets to say that 
a grievcms contiY)versy has arisen between a certain 
Oxonuin and the Cambridge orator, Ijetwcen a 
certain man "who thinks himself a master and another 
who has declare<l his intention to behave like a lion ; 
and as he, in eonceni fin* the evils which may flow to 
the state fi'om so calamitous a contention, unfolds to 
us his ]uirj«isc <if taking a .strictly imptii-tial view of 
tlie arguments and evidence on both sides, and of 
deciding the ipiaiTel of the disputanti» with the 
nicest attention t<» the r<K|uirements of justice. It is 
not to be imagined that he is a Cambridge man. No 
such thing. lie is a Londoner. ‘ homo Londinensis, 
medio loco inter utrunujue jtositns:' and as a dis- 
passionate a rbitr.itor, modemtor, judge, he i.s just the 
pemon to mitigate annoyance, allay spite.s. and lure 
the wijuiglei-s back to desirable frieiulliness. It 
would be a .scandal to the univeraities. and a per- 
petual triumph to the enemies of learning, should 
the Master use his ciine «m the lion, or the lion txirn 
upon the IVIiuster with tooth and claw,''^ and rend him 

• ‘tJravis contmvorsia orta cst inter Oxonienseni qnenilant ct 
C'antnbri^nensciu oratorcin, dc aiitiquitatu ntriuaqne Acadomw, 
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to pieces. It is clcurly a ease tt)r a nnl«l, placahh*, 
and sinceiv friend of both parties t‘» the war 
interfere with southing courtesies aiul eoiu:iliatt)ry 
explanations. 

After tliis sprightly and ironical exordium * Lon- 
dinensis' — whose nom de plume of course neither 
concealed the real author of the essfiy nor rnitigttted 
the annoyjuiee of his adversaiy'-- pnwccdcd to pass 
judgment on the two eontemlents in a m.anner no 
le.ss siitisfaetoiy to Orator Mastei's than ofteiisive to 
the Master of L'niversitv (\>lle«;e. And, in order that 
he niin:ht nothin*^ which euulcl ai^ofravali* the 

( - fury, he jiuhlished his trtNitisc tt»»;cth(‘r 
with till' p:iiiipljlet which it ridicnleih arnl, h.ix inj^cnn- 
Icrrcd nu tlic n^jirinl the (itir that licnccfhrth 
iKite<l the f,‘«isay, cnriclicd it with inuiHaiMis iiiarj^iiial 
ann»>tati<*iis that were l>y no means calculated to 
make Tlaanas Key a liapjmu’ man. In short, ^ the 
doctor did everything which the most l)ilit)us of 

gravior futura si lis non coinponatiir. Nam niter qunin sc l^fas- 
terum piitc't, alter se Lconcni futunini dicat, et dente ungncciue 
8n{>erbu.> confidut, nietiis c.st, rein alter re fuste trnnsigat, si in- 
tractabilis esse alter pergat ; alter ociilos ant iingne eriiat, nut dente 
crudeliter laceret, ni ille oninino conticcscut. At qmirn Aeadotniee 
omnium virtutum matres sint, omnis fuetatis ot oilieii alumna*, 
denique atquo oculi Gegum qnibuH vidcant, et capita ([iiibus 
aapiant et intelligant, Geipubliciic gravis noxa fntura esset, si vim 
altcrutra patcretur.* — Vide De Antiquitate Cantabrigiemis Aca^ 
dmice. 
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Elizabethan reviewers could have achieved for the 
humiliation of a literary rival, without violating the 
rules of superficial courtesy and &ir fight which 
scholars of the period were expected to observe in 
disputation. 

The ‘ Dc Antiquitate Cantahri^ensis Academise ’ 
Wets a chief plunk and principal nail in Thomas Key’s 
coflin. No sooner had the Master of University Col- 
lege perused the caustic treatise, published in 1568, 
than he wrote in reply his ‘ Examen judicii Cantabri- 
giensis cuju.sdum, qui se Londinensem dicit, nuper de 
origine utriusque AcsidemiJC lati but though this 
answer was circidated in manuscript, it seemed ad- 
^•ls^lble to the author .'uid his friends that it should 
not be put in typo. Already an aged man when the 
‘ De Anthpiitate’ appeared, Tliomas Key, labouring 
under a painful conseiousue.ss of defeat, pas.sed the 
remnant «)f his days in dejection ; and having breathetl 
his last in the university and college whose honour 
he had asserled, he was buried in the chui'ch of St. 
Petei*-in-the-East, Oxford, just one year and two 
months before John Key was interred in the chapel 
of Caius College. 

The time has long gone when Latin treatises on 
the antirprity of the irniver^ities were deemed choice 
readirrg by the inmates of colleges arrd the clergy 
of cathedr-al towirs. Two centuries and twenty-five 
years have passed over the grivve of Brian Twyn^ 
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keeper of the archives of OxA>rd, wlio earned bright 
renoxvn m his day hy his ‘ AntitpiitJitls Acjuhjiuia? 
Oxoniensis Apologitu’ Nearly two Imndnul years 
have been adihsl to the C’hristian er.i since Dean 
Fell, of Christchurcli, and his fellnw-conspir.itnrs 
translated into the langnage of the sitboels Antony 
a Wood’s ‘ History and Anti«|uities ol’ the Dnivei-sity 
of Oxford,’ to the pretondi'd (*iul that the fame (tf 
tlieir university ‘might be better kno\v)i and under- 
stood beyond tlie seas,’ but really, in order that 
they might grutity a ])edantie taste by reading in 
com{>!irat!vely inexp.essive and pointless Latin what 
the liistorkin had re -orded in apt and eharact eristic 
Englisli. F<tui- Imma > getiemtioiis have slippi'd away 
• since njomas lleanie published, in two volunie.s. the 
]>artietdars of the ( '; ian controversy, together with 
certain other of siiol, literary waifs and strays as 
the *‘nthusiastic anti<|iiary «lelightef| to preserve from 
destruction. And :it this present time, 1 <|\iestioii if 
erudition and scholarshij) of the mo.st learned ‘don’ 
to bo found in < txford, would procure him readers, 
or save him I’rom ridicule, if he were to employ 
them on the composition of ti Latin assertion of 
his university’s right, by reason of lu'r supto-ior age, 
to regard Ciimbridgt! as her inf<‘rior, 

Jiuf- the sentiment which iii.spire<l Ortttor Msisters 
and th(! rival Keys in this pre[toHterotis strife jibout 
nothing cjinnot be sstid even yet to be utterly extinct. 
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It was only the other day that ray good old friend 
Harold Pierrejioint, Canon of Babrabiira and Rector 
of Whittlebury, withdrew his subscription from the 
county paper, of which he had been a reader for 
more than furty years, because the new editor, 
departing from the ancient and orthrxlox usage of 
th^ j*»unial, in his announcements of university intel- 
ligence, gave Cambridge the precedence over Oxford, 
in deftirenc(^ to what may Ije tenned the alphabetical 
jirinciplc. ‘ The felhjw who can do that,’ said Harold 
hotly, ‘ would do anything and forthwith he wrote 
to the ofKce of the ‘ Babndiara Guardian ’ a letter 
which the i)roprietor will not speedily forget. 

But then, Harold is of an expiring school, and 
delights to stand stubbornly on ancient ways. To 
this day he maintains that poii; is the only wine fit 
for a gentleman to diink, and persists in reading the 
office for King C’harles tlie Maityi’ evei’y thirtieth 
of January in Whittlebury Cluirch. 



CHAPTER II. 


Kixi; ALFHED’s EXl'l'LSiOX J’llO.M OXroiM). 

The ;;mit Sannu‘1 Jolmsim- - tin* « ni‘ supivnu' 'loctor 
wlio wa.'! Ills own [iro[)het and liad Jaiiios Hoswoll 
tor a hiojj^niphor- — is ivoonU*d to have ivniarked 
joenlarly to a elerieal tVieml that there were ‘ iuex- 
cusahh* lies and eonseerated lies.' The stupendous 
fiction, with all Its hrood ofeonlirmatoiy lihs, wliieh 
for centuries caused the Saxon Alfred to 1 k‘ regarded 
as an (K\oni:in, was certainly no inexcusahle lie, for 
it .se(‘ni.s to have spning. and cert'iinly drew .stri*ngth 
and suhstaiH-e. from a. desire to olorifv leaniing and 
exalt the scholar's v<»c;ation. Nor «*an it he classified 
with uiicoiisecnited lies, if lime and flu* sanction of 
sages *vin iiiijturt s;(cre«lM«‘.s.s f<» a pi»*c<* of liistorif: 
romance. 

But, notwithstamling the gooilneHs of its (>urpn.sc 
and the length rif the period ihiring which it passed 
for truth, the princely fubricatiun has lost its grancleur 
and splendour, and dwindled to the projiortion and 
quality of an old wife’s tale. Like the story of his 
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residence in the neatherd’s hut, the narrative of the 
Saxon monarch’s doings amongst the dons has fallen 
into disrepute. Driven from liis college in the seven- 
teenth and expelled from the university in the 
nineteenth century, the royal adventurer may be 
said to have quitted Alma Mater without a degree, 
and has so sunk in general estimation, that men 
w'oidd hear, without surjmse, that he luul no better 
title to his crown than to his rejuitation in the 
.schools. Not that the fiction has utterly perished 
from the fond delu.si«ins which continue to charm 
the ima'dnations of men. There is a marvellous 
vitality in lies ; and it cannot he d<.>uhted that cen- 
turies hence Engli.sh children will burn their fingers 
with tlu; Prince's cakes mid that schoolboys \Ayll 
regard the neatherd's guest with mingled reverence 
and distrust as the patron of sclniolnia.sters aiul 
ancientest of college tutors. But, by all persons 
who have looked into the facts of the case with 
minds competent to ilraw just conclusions from 
juattei's to which they’ give attention, it is univer- 
sally athnitted that the scliools in which Alfreil was 
long believed to have fostoretl leaniing on the banks 
of the Lsis and the lustre which his patronage was 
supposed to have slu'd «ni thost' restored semiiuu'ies, 
are notliiiiir more than the air-castles and romantic 
moonshine Avhich certain monkish and other specu- 
lators on human credulity avlled into existence at a 
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time when feudal rale and ecclesiaatieal discipline 
had so drilled and subjugated our ancestors, that 
they were prone to regaiil every social institxition as 
the work of a partiiailar potentjite, and could not 
conceive it possible for a colU'ctimi of s<.*hools to 
become greatly ]>r(»sporoiis and influential nnless 
some chief of Clunrh or State had contrived it, «et 
it going, and gmnted it ]>ennission to prosper. 

The fabrication cmisisted of two main inv«‘nlions, 
each of which had its subordinate misrepreseiitatioii.s 
and distinct giMujts of subsidiary lies. There was 
tlie a.ssertion, that Alfred had fouinh'd or restored 
a scho(»l, or schools, at Oxford; iind there was the 
assertion, that Univer.'.ity (^dlege, in the ;.igh Street 
of the University town, was the partienlar ■d<iimis’ 
which he laid enriched by his niuniliccncc'. and con- 
secrated by his presence, and in which his son! had 
delighted bey(tnd all other places of learning. Which 
is the older of these two main inventions I will not 
ttudert.ike to say positively. The more gencr;d story 
ofAlfreil’s eininexioii with Oxford may have preceded 
the partienlar assertion of his connexion with Univer- 
sity C'»llege ; but as the only reputable jinthority for 
the first-mentioned of the two stsitcnients i.s a writer, 
who fiourished when University College bad been 
about a century in exi.stence, luid bad moved from its 
original quarters to its present ground in the High 
Street, known facts do not forbid us to suspect 
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that, instead of ap[>ropriating and converting to its 
own honour a tnulition which had long floated about 
the university, the college may have originated the 
entil e Aluredian romfmce in which it vras for centuries 
permitted to be the central point of interest. 

Volumes of learned pedantry have been witten, 
ami temjxji’s innumeraWe have been iiretrievably 
ruin(^d, in controver.sies about the fpie.sti»)n whether 
Alfred was the voiitablc foumler of this particular 
house, and whether he had more than any man in 
the moon to do with the univtM'sity. It is not 
my jiurpo.se to bore the reader by recounting the ar- 
guments and counter-arguments, the statements and 
eounter-statement.s. <»f Alfreil’s friends and enemies. 
( )n the eonirary it is my mo.st grateful task to liberate 
mankind from evoiy obligation to troiible their heads 
about a vain disjmte. Hut whilst counselling all ]x*r- 
suiis who wish well to themselves to regard all books, 
jiamjihlets, and articles about the Oxonian AlfR*d as so 
much waste paper, I may, injustice,i'!ithertJian enmity, 
to a jiartieular ‘ d<*mu8,’ be pennitted to say that, with- 
out committing myself to suiy inwociible opinion on 
the (juestion, I incline to regard Univeraity College 
sw the source of the entiiv matter of controversy. 
Nor need the college at this date blush to a<buit the 
friendly impeachment of its veracity in past times. 
Tlie fiibrication, which I impute to its authorities of 
ancient date, had the merits of daring, completeness, 
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and a just appreciation of the dimensions and nature 
of human credulity. Its details were in the highe.st 
degree ailistic; an<l in the way (»f groundless assertion 
it unquest ionahly was what «>ur American cousins 
would designate ‘ a hit; thing.’ 

Not in the order ».>f their origin, ahout which T 
know nothing, but in the onler of their (i«‘moliii<«i, 
about which there is -no uncertainty, each of the. 
main fabrications shall be taken for a few moments 
umler notice. 

Founded wlu*n Alfrtsl had lu'cn more than three 
hundred and fifty Vt‘ai>i in his grave. Fniversitv Col- 
lege had <teeupie<l its j*re.sent site iti the lligli Street 
about forty years, when it was drawn into litigation 
with one Edmund Frauneis, a citizen of London, 
concerning certain lands and tenements in or near 
O.Kfonl. The said Edmund Fnmneis not only fought 
the college, but gave su<'h proofs of strength and a 
determination t<* tight to his last bro!id-pi»‘ee, that in 
alarm and suhtletv the (rollegiate men resolved to 
win the king’s favourable opinion and suj>po)’t by 
laying their <-ase before him, together with a,ssurances 
that their college otjght to Ik* a sp(jcia1 <»hject of con- 
cern to his royal care, since it had been fouiah'd by 
his great prectirsfir of Sa.\on time, find had lK*en the 
home of St. John of Jicverlcy, the Venerable Bede, 
and divers other sages, who had been sleeping nnder 
ground f jr centuries, ere ever it occurred to William 
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of Diirliam, in the thirteenth century, to devote his 
wealth to the erection and maintenance of a scho- 
lastic house. Dmwn in the French of the period by 
a scribe who was certainly equal to his task, their 
petition was sent to Richard the Second, in the 
seventh year of his reign, and in due course found 
its way to the Tower Of London. 

It is noteworthy — not to Sity ‘ suspicioits' — that 
when inquiries were made in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centiiries respecting the origin of and 
autliority for the stojy of Alfred’s Oxfonl doings, 
the strongest evidence which could be adduced in 
its behalf was a s[uiruuts passiige in William Cam- 
den’s e«lition of the pseudo-Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred.’ 
of which publication (ju-inted and put forth during 
the full heat ofan Alurtslian row) the editor, when 
pressed on the subject by Brian Twyne. could give 
no better account than that it was the rejjrotluction 
of a maniuscript which he ‘took to Iv written ab«tut 
K. Richard the Second his time.’ As my go»>d friend 
Sledgehammer, of the criminal btu*, w'ould t>bserve 
in his proper place, it is remarkable that the spu- 
rio\is pa.ss{ige in the .sj)urious ‘ Life of Alfretl,’ and 
the petition in w'hich the authorities of Univei*sity 
Ci>llege li>*st appear iis claimants of Alfml for their 
founder, were litemiy protluctions of the simie period 
—//‘reliance may be put on Camden’s word given to 
Brian Twyne, and on his critical opinion of the age 
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of the manuscript from wMch he printeii his edition 
of the pseudo >Asser‘s historic fiction. This coin* 
oidenco of dates, from which more than one inference 
can be dra\\Ti, lias Jieen overlooked by \v’i*itoi'8 about 
the jiseudo-Asser forgeriea Of course it is only a 
coincidence. But, as Sle<l}^hiuiiiiier is conti mully 
remarking in the fearless discharge of duty, coin- 
cidences are the tritling things whieh decide \vlic*thcr 
tm-u are t<* he kiUal at the gjil'ov.s i»r left t • the 
s!>'\ver <leath nf living on. 

With reinissness that will occasion surprise to 
none who know her well. History has omitted to 
record what etVeet the eollegiate petition had on 
the contention lietween the seholars and Kilmund 
Frannei.- ; hut without her *;uidanee wi* niav he sure 
that, if the niemhers of William ofDurliam’s foun- 
dation were in.stigate<l hy ilishoiiest policy to weave 
into their ]»etition an altogether imaginarj' aeeoiint 
of their college, they lost no time in leaniing to 
hclicve the fiction to which tlmy had given utter- 
ance. Henceforth it became their duty to sustain 
their alleged connexion with the Saxon king by 
frequent reiteration of the fable, and to live up to 
their preten-sions, even tw domestic ambition in the 
middle class of pre.sent society, after starting its 
carriage, is at pains to hear itself consistently witli 
the new equipage. Whatever of untruthfulness may 
have attended its birth, the statement soon acquired 
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the credence of Oxonians ; and for manj a genera*, 
tion the sophist would have been accused of dia* 
loyalty to his university who had v^tured to lessen 
the honour of the college by throwing doubt on its 
favourite tradition. In Henry the Sixth’s time, 
when the college enlarg»?«l its quaiters and formed 
it.'itilf intt> a hollow square, it did not omit to 
eorniu(‘iii«triit<? St, .hihii of Ih'verlcv and the roj’al 
AHrt'd hy placing tlieir j)oitraiture.s in window.s of 
splendid ghtss. The snob of to-day reseiiihles closely 
the snoh of feudal time; and from what we see of 
men in Pall-.Mall cliihs we can infer that, besides 
tlu‘ pleasure whicli they took in the ancientness of 
their Imaginary (h-scent, the men who paid for those 
glass windows fouiul an egotistie delight in bragging 
alxntl the royalty of ilicir academic pedigree. Certain 
it is that for many a day William of Durham was 
an iiisigiiilieant j)ersonage in the donius which his 
wealth had erected, in coiuparistm with the .saint 
and sovereign whom it was the humour of its 
fellows to extol as their chief henofaetors. Dn 
gainly tlays and pomj>otis anniversaries the real 
foundi'r was eommemled for his generosity and cstre 
in restoring what had not been begun till several 
years had jtassed over Iris grave ; but the choicest 
flowers of eiithusiastie and reverential eloquence 
were lavished on the imaginary founder by orators, 
who, if they had been half as civil to the man whose 
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liberality had given them their home and stipends 
as they were to men to whom tliey were indebted 
for nothing, would have been in no degree deficient 
in apparent thankfulness to the benefnct<'r who 
furnished them with a foundation to swagger upoa 
Tlie doubts respecting Alfred’s alleged right to 
1)6 extolletl for fimnding University ('ollcge doubts 
which had sprung or gainetl strength tVoiii the 
EJixiihethan controverey concerning (lie imii<juitv 

ot the two seats of leuviung exehangul for 

certainly in the later half t*f the seventeenth ceu- 
tnrv hy the strangest and least agret*ahle ereatnio 
that ever rendered important servici* to English 
literature. 

A large, lean, gannt man, with a sour face, 
stooping shonl(h*rs, and .shanihling gait — Antony 
\V o((d had a sharp, .s[)itefiil temper that in no way 
l)eHed the fjuenilous expression of a countenance 
which was foihlchliug without being nnssha|)cn. 
Possessing no intellect that (jualitied him for higher 
work than the labour of gruhlang and ferreting 
thiwigh old parchments for facts of comparatively 
small importance, he spent liis life in the congenial 
toil of an antiqiiary, Hnrrounde<l by materials adapted 
t(this peculiar kind of curiosity. And it cannot be 
afiirraed that he laboured to no puiposc. By turns 
a sagacious recorder of accurate investig-ations and 
a greedy devourer of old wives’ tales, he has pro- 
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duced books whose errors of knowledge^ judipiie^ty 
temper, do no harm, and sometimes yidd aatti8e> 
ment, whilst their redundance of reliable ini^Tmation 
is of daily service to the historian and biographer. 
Of a man who worked so resolutely and beneficially 
it may .s(ipin ungrsiclous to speak witli disrespect; 
])itt (lien; is no obligation to exhibit generosity to 
the seiibc who avenged private affronts by the cruel 
use of a poisoned pen, and never liesiuited to asperse 
his political opponents with malicious acciLsations 
rn* insolent invective. Bare justice is alone due to 
the annalist who was signally deficient in fairness 
to othei», and who, withotit the excuse of religiovts 
fervour, was such a virulent parti.san that he could 
not mention Thomas Owens interment in the Bun- 
hill-Fields remeteiy without explaining that tlie 
graveyard was ‘ the new buiying-place for fanatics.' 

But hard though it is t»> deal generously with 
the man wla) was malic*i<*usly ungenerous to even* 
one he disliked, it is much ea.sier to laugh at poor 
Antony than to be angrj' with him. Sitting in his 
solitaiy, 111-fumished, comfortless chamber, amidst 
piles of worm-eaten folios and chests of iKirchments ; 
or piying about the shelves of the Oxfoixl l)ook- 
sellem, into whose shops he was wont to sneak 
whilst the colleges were at dinner, and he was not 
, likely to encounter groups of boisterous under- 
graduates, ready to extnict fun from his shyness 
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; or BtealinI; put at Highttitll, after 
ja luard tSaj'e 'irorki .to^eat in'i^dbpa^ tavern the 
aBj^r, whidb under onknaiy^ cireumetanoee wae^ 
almoat the only nutriment that :he allowed himself 
in the twenty-four hours ; or sitting in sullen silence 
over *his pipe and pot’ in the* common roon. of 
‘ some hy-ale-house in town,' or vilbge beer-shop 
he is such a grotesque object that to look at h’.n, 
and at the same time refrain from lauglilt-r, is aii 
iwjs>8sihility for the observer who, whilst retfartliiig 
his ill-favooreil Jispeet and misemhle apparel. re(’al]s 
his peevish, lK>orish, snarling slandei’s ag:iinst tlie 
holies who davetl to fintUioioes under (••dlogiate^roofs. < 
Rumciur. fully Jnsiiiietl by many pas-sages of his 
wintings. put it ahiut that the. ill-elad and tuisocial 
IcMjokwonn. not\c ithsluiuiing his aeath’inic roln* and 
degree, was a Papist ; and i)i spile of the pains wliieh 
Ids friends, I mean his associates - -I beg his pardon, 
for he had no frieiifls— l<Mik to demonstrate tiuit he 
died within the pale of the Anglicjin Oliure.h. I am 
disfMJsed to think that rumour did not greatly wrong 
the peiverae, crcdchety, csintankerous annalist, wlio 
deplored Edward the Sixth’s disjistrous rc'ign, ex- 
tolled Mary’s l)eneficent rule, and hccjame more than 
ordinarily morose and ghiomy when he recidled the 
circumstances of Elizaljeth’s accession. Not that I 
credit him with any kind of genuine devoutness, or 
pay him the compliment of supposing tliat at any 
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period of his. life he would hare g^ven. 
coat to’ help the. I^ope^s causa / ||ia 
Catholic opinion was nothing higher than adt holM 
quart’s preference for the older of the odiy two< 
creeds about which he knew anything. His hatred 
of Nonconforrautts was cordial, but his virulence 
against them ardse altogether from the occurrences 
which made him regai-d them as fanatics who, in 
iltuir disrespect for old things, "were likely to pull 
down all the colleges of the kingdom, and bum 
the eontimts of their innermost rooms. To his one- 
sided intellect Protestantism appewed an influence 
opjKised to antiquarian interests — an iaafluence prone, 
in })erio(ls of frenzy, to destroy old books, ancient 
manuscripts, obsolete furniture, rare -seals, and other 
articles of first iulportance to a collector of time- 
stained curiosities ; and therefore Antonius Bosco 
(as Antony would style himself at moments of rave 
hilarity) disliked Protestants and tlieir deplorably 
ruinous Avays of protesting. 

The life of such an Oxft>rd graduate, in times 
which witnessed the abolition of episcopacy and 
were incessantly troubled by religious zealots, had 
no lack of vexations and ci'osses. Annoyances would, 
under any circumstances, have met poor Antony at 
every turn ; but, in addition to inevitable grievances, 
his temper created for liim enemies on all sides. 
If he treated the world scurvily, the world had its 
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revenge ; ivnd in his later days the laborious, bafHed, 
anbittered man of letters was about as unhappy a 
being as could have been ■found in all England. His 
expulsion from the rmiversity, to illustmte whose 
grandeur had been the chief task of his iudtistrious 
career, must have cut him to the quick. He ejw 
attiicted with a nuvhuly that did in ' kill him imtrl it 
had subjected hint to tlte sharpest •ortures. \Vi rse 
still, he h:ul a patron who extorted (Voiii hit.. :i 
reluctiUit consent that the ‘ llistorv and Antiquities 
t»t* Oxford’ should he puhlislH*il in a leanied longui*, 
and who then caused the author’s pleas:iiit English 
to he rendcre«l inaccurately into tlccidedly un]>leasant 
Latin. WHiat with academic disgrace, .strangury, 
and a patron. Antonins it Bosco sulU‘ri;d aImo.st tis 
much tus he deserve«l. 

Like m(»st jicrsons with ji taste for communicat- 
ing disagreeable news their neighbours, Antonins 
gjiined credit for heing^a respecter iind hjvcr of the 
truth ; thotigh I am inclined ’to think thjit lus love 
of truth was little cLse than a malicious delight in 
unearthing and pnxilaiining mattens to the annoy- 
ance of individuals against whom he bore either a 
special gnidge or the general ill-will wbieh lie 
cherished for nearly everybody. Had he liceii an 
M. A. of University College, instead of Merton, it is 
probable that he would not have troubletl himself to 
demonstrate the fabulous nature of the stories Avhich 
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represented the former house as the work of Al&cd's 
hands. But the antiquary of Merton — a coUcHe' 
a trifle younger than the house which boasted toudly 
of its royal founder — ^had so long writhed under and 
resented the pretensions of William of Durham’s men, 
that it would he absurd to imagine him animated by 
nitre love of truth, when he put it clearly before the 
w«»rM that Merton College had taken up its present 
jiosition ere ever Ikiiversity College had entered the 
High Street, and certainly witliin a very tew year's of 
the time when William of Diuham’s will first yielded 
fruit to certain scholars of the university ; and that 
the reciiyents of the said William’s benefactions had 
not occyjiied their abode in* the High Street for half 
a century, when they had the eflrontery to affirm that 
Alfred had laid its foundations for their advantage. 

For a short time after administering this buffet 
to the- ‘ senior filia universitatis,’ the antiquaiy was 
a happy man ; but soon the rose of his triumph was 
found to have a thoni which had inflicted an incur- 
able wound on the hand that hjid nisldy plucked it. 
To chuckle over the fable of University College was 
very pleasant; but Antonins Bosco was by no 
moans willing to relinquish lus share m a scholastic 
association with the great Alfred. Since he had 
turned the king out of the college, was it not possi- 
ble that further investigations would result in the 
monarch’s ejection from the university, — an event 
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that would dim the lustre of the academv, throw 
doubt on eveiy antique part of her not robust pedi- 
gree, and provoke the derision of jealous Cantabri- 
gians. Clinging to the Aliu^duin fables for the 
honoiu: of the imiversity, whilst ho derided those of 
them that tended only to the glorification of the 
house that was Merton's superior n .autiijuity, tn- 
tony stn.*ve to preserve his fiiith in what hek'ew 
to be fictitious. C)f euJUNe tIu%<-fiort was tit. I per- 
fectly siieees.sful : jiiHl in a .significjint jKi.s.sage of Jus 
history' of Cxfiaxl, with a »lolefuI air and Ji whine that 
are inexpressibly comic, the ]>oor man remarks con- 
cennng Alfred. ‘ That he either r{‘.stored or finmded 
the schools at Oxford, an* not wanting many authors 
that .support it, but they Indiig not .nneient (1 moan 
Viefore the C<nHpK‘st) rudess A.ssei’, in bis Exemplar 
befoitj mentioned, bath put me much in doidrt, o7/c- 
thi')’ hi> did thin;/ tif idl at Oj-fuvd fotrtmfn the 
adcancenieut of h^avniutj.’ To this extreme point of 
scepticism had the credulous anticpiary been reduced 
by inquiries into <-»M tales. 

In his particular way Antony was shrewd enough 
to know that the famous prussage in Camden’s ‘ Asser’ 
wa.s mere forgery ; but after bolstering it up with 
Brisin Twyne’s memomndum, which at most only 
went to prove that the forgery was as ancient as 
Richard the Second’s reign, be left his readers to 
form their own opinion of the spurious words, whilst 
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he held himself free to treat them as veritaUe history 
whenever it was his humour to do so. 

Carping critics might sneer at the Asserian 
interpolation, but it was altogether satis&ctoiy to 
oixlinaiy mortals who, for many a day after the dust 
of Elizabethan controversy had settled on the floor 
oft time, were pleased to assert on its authority that 
Alfred displayed admirable tact in his endeavours to 
allay the animosities that in his day inflam^ the 
bi’ejiats of the Grj'mbaldians and older schoolmen, 
and converted their seat of learning into a field of 
rancorous warfare. After ceasing to l)e, in a special 
and invidious sense, a memlier of University College, 
Alfrexl continued for several generations to hold his 
ground in poj)ular belief as the originator or most 
illustrious restorer of the whole university. It was 
all very fine for modem men, of Hallam’s temper and 
capacity, to pass by the Aliure<lian claims with dis- 
dainful silence ; but who was Hallam tlie new in 
compiirison wth Asser the old ? Wliat was a modem 
lawyer when put in the scales against an ancient 
bishop ? 

Even so late as some thirty years since, when 
Professor Huber, after being duly loaded and primed 
by dignitaries of Oxford and Cambridge, fired off 
his very entertaining volumes to the glorification of 
our two foremost national seminaries, the world was 
authoritatively encouraged to believe in the Alu- 
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rediiui romance. In those volumes — the grand 
puzzle of which is how the learned Gennan came 
to know so little about the institutions of which he 
had learnt so much — the jwofessor, after speaking, t<» 
the enthusiastic delight of Oxford gownsmen, with 
feiweiit admiration of Alfred, ‘ the hen>, statesman, 
and sage, wanned by humanity, sanetilied by re- 
ligion, eminently cultivate*! in intellect, and abound- 
ing in genuine patri<it ism,' went on to ileclaro his 
respect f*a' the coek-aiul-bull stories which represent 
the Saxon king to have been Oxford's fountler. Th*‘ 
tnidition was a rea.S(mable tr.wlition. It might In* 
that there was a grieviais absence of ‘diri'ct liLs- 
torical proof in its favour,' Imt still it was ‘ a tra- 
dition which had never be<*n di.sproved.' It wa.s 
.sustained by th»; pa.ssage in As.ser’s * Life of Alfred,’ 
which was credible so far as it conct^a)cd Alfred, 
although it was manifestly absunl in ‘explicitly 
telling of .schokwitic institutions at Oxfonl, not only 
in his day, but a.s far buck tus the fifth century.’ 
No doubt the ]r)aa.sjige wjis open to objection, but it 
was not altogether an interp*>lation. * My own 
mature judgment \s’ said this astounding professor, 

‘ that the Iniginninff and end are authentic, in which 
UT*: naTr,ii*H\ \\m} conleala u!5 VW vfcWaAxww vvwl Utc 
•‘ftorts of AifmJ Ut rtHstneilc them. Tlie intemuMiitde 
part i.H vei^- awkwardly interfinaed, awl (I think) 
waa interpolated tn order to protend Uw yet greater 
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antiquity of these institutions.' I don’t like to be 
un(-i\'il to a foreigner who had the courage to reprove 
university dons f<jr their insufferable proneness to 
‘ cant ’ when tidking ab<jut the morality of under- 
gr.iduates ; but if this accommodating professor, who 
<listinguislied so nicely betAveen the genuine and 
false words of a pedantic forgery, were my own 
countiyinaii, and laid no claim to excejitional cour- 
tesy and forbetinince, I shouhl not hesitate to 
suggest that he was guilty of a kind of cant, AA'hen, 
tt» the gratification of prejudiced supporters whom 
he was extremely anxious to please, he worked 
himself into an excitement about the virtues of the 
Oxonian Alfred, and iiaked men of letters to regtird 
rev(‘rentially certain parts of Ji contemptible fiibri- 
cation. 

But, notwithstanding their flimsiness, and char- 
lataneries, and undue reliance on Antony Wood, 
and superabundance of ‘ uinululterated bosh,’ Pro- 
fessor Huber’s volumes desen’e respect, and w’ill 
maintain a permanent place amongst the readable 
literature of authors who have illustrated the story 
of the English universities. Tlieir worth Avas over- 
rated fi\’-e-and-tAventy j'ears since, but they have 
sterling and enduring A-alue ; and of tlieir gootl 
iwsults not the least important AA^as tlie reAUAral of 
inquiry into the nature of the pseudo-Asser’s work, 
AA'hich resulted in a satisfactory A'erdict that no 
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tangle line' of. the ^Liib of Alftvcl' waa 

the work of his bishop, and that,* though the work 
may porhjips have been vrrittcn in the tenth ct‘ntury, 
there are strong greumls for the opinion that it was 
the performance of a literary ctmcoetor, who iliil not 
ply his nefai'lois pon earlier than tfje inidille of the 
elevendi century. 

With cogeney eharaeteristic of his intelleet, and 
courteous modesty no less ehanieieristie of his tei.iper 
and hearing, Mr. Thonuus Wright, of the Soc-iety of 
Antiquaries, and of .Trinity (’ollegt*, Cainhridge, 
made it elear that A^ser was a pseu(h>-Asser. that 
his famous hiograpliy was a c<»mpanitivt‘ly reeent 
piece of ])atchw«irk. It folIr»wi*d that 

the famous passagt*, alxait which there had hei'ii so 
much angiy dispute, and the spuriousness of which 
was demonstrated by its contents, was in fact a 
later fils^'hood w’oven into older fiction — a forgery 
wrought into a forgery — a lie hoping to pas.s itself 
off for truth, by pretending to be jiart of a more 
ancient lie. By rendering literature this service, Mr. 
Wright may be said, in language of ‘ the force,’ to 
have laid his hand firmly on ‘ the scruff’ of King 
Alfred’s neck, and to have expulsed him frem the 
university. But to do the royal intruder justice, 
the officer on duty had no neetl to use violence. 
Seeing that his game was up, and that his confe- 
derates could no longer sustain his rottcif title, the 
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royal .^axon bow^ politely to ^ adT^rsair^ rntdl^ ' 
affeetionately on hie crest-fallen MendB, and, tonun^ 
upon his heels, went into the country, whpre he has 
resided ever since, in the midst of a numerous circle 
of devoted tidiiyrers. • 

Mr. Wright’s ’exposure of the pseudo-,A.8ser was' 
the coiiclusioTi of the long, we.ari8ome, almost profit- ^ 
les.s contentions about the antiquity of the univer- 
sities — contentions in which scholars of comparatively 
recent days occasionally lost self-respect, and scholars 
of remote time now and then shed their blood- A 
survey of the dispute affords consolations to each 
univei’sity. Though she has been compelled to give 
u[j her claims to Saxon descent, Oxford is allowed to 
have prit)vity over Cambridge in respect of years. 
And though Cambridge has fhilad to establish her 
preposterous pretensions to antiquity, she has com- 
pelled Oxford to admit that they are .both the 
offspring of the same period, and tliat her Aluredian 
legends are mytliical. 
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•I'lH'M.s’ AN D * |X.M.\ ;'KS.’ 

The new lights on tlu? hish»iT I'f (hxfttnl toll us 
tliat tho university came into e.vi.stence between the 
Nonniin Conquest and the mithlle of the twelfth 
centuty, and that it had ae«juived considerable mag- 
nitude and imjn>rtance before the ojaming of thi‘ 
following age, from which jieriod there is a suftieiency 
of material.s for unclear and relialde mirnitive of its 
growth and development. Towards the close f)f the 
eleventh century it began to be discernible on the 
social .surface ; a hundrtsl years latfrr it wjus a con- 
spicuoua object. In Henry the Thinl’s time it 
received a royal charter, after it had acquired sul)- 
stance and shape corresponding in many important 
particulars to our modem notions of a great and 
powerful university. This vague outline of a narra- 
tive the cautious writers fill in with meagre and 
shado'i^ details, ' which stimulate curiosity without 
gratifying it and leave the student in a condition 
analogous to the state of things which once upon a 
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time incited a hungry lad to ask for a second helping 
of workhouse ‘ skilly.’ A rural cookmaid would give 
as .stvtisfuctory an account of the origin and progress 
of any mushroom, on which she has put her eye as 
([ualiHcd to help her to an additional pint of catsup, 
llu! thing came, increased, grew big. When con- 
tra.sto<l against the grandeur of the affau* under 
considersitioTi, the insignificance of the statement is 
absolutely ludicrous. 

In the almost total absence of pertinent evidence 
to enlighten my ignorance or expose my blunders, I 
have no iivttMitiim to imitate the conscientious reti- 
cenc«j and timorous rnotleration of scribes, whose 
aecoiint of the imiversity s earlier years is little more 
than a confession of their uncertainty about them. 
On the contraiy, I have much plea.sure in stating 
preci.sely how the original schools of Oxford were 
planted, how they took root, and how they grew 
into the imposing, aiid august, and complicated affair 
which, in compliance with an antiquated and Iiighly 
absunl fashion, Oxonians are wont to call their Alma 
Mater. 

Some five-and-t^enty years had passed since the 
French robliers had settled themselves into 'the de-', 
sirable English quarters', which plunder had bestowed 
upon them, when towards the lalt year of the 
eleventh centuiy there might have been ' seSm, 
wending their taixly way towards the walls of Ox- 
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ford, a party conaisting of seven pedestrians, whose 
rusty habiliments and thoughtful oountenanoes be-‘ 
tokened their possession of learning and their v«ant of 
money. Eiich of tiie wayfarers boro, slung fix>m his 
neck, a Vallet, of which the chief contents were a 
slenderly provided puise and the material« for a 
frugal ineaL Eiioh traveller also ejUTi<‘(l upon his 
shoulders ati unobtrusive kna[)sJiclv that eoutaiued a 
few iuaiiuscrij)t.s, and such articles ius may be con- 
veniently designateil his household gods, but neither 
a clean shirt nor a change of outer rainu'iit Of 
various ages, between twenty-live and fifty years, 
these men had endure<l troubles and cherished divers 
ambitions ; but of their private exjH^riences ami aims, 
it suffices for the pur})Osc of this page to siiy that 
they were uncertificjited memhers of the schohustic 
prfdession - -a adlingpisire honourable than honoured, 
w;lien miglit was right, and m>blemen thought it 
rather discreditable to Ije able to write their nuTnes 
legibly, — and that they were journeying to Oxfonl 
in the reasonable hope that they would be able to 
earn their livelihood by imparting their knowledge 
to the children of its burghers; in other words, to 
use language more befitting a lofty theme, by teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot 

I am in a position to state the exact consider- 
ations which decided these dealers in learning to 
select Oxford as the scene of their future labours : 
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but as it would not answer mj purpose to render 
the public altogether as knowing as mjself, I shall 
not reveal the auspicious motives, until some critic 
has demonstrated to my satisfaction that the ad- 
venturers would have done better for themselves and 
society at large had they settled in Stoke Pogb, 
Mu(lfng-in-the-West, or Blathering-by-the-Sea. 

Towards the close of a lalx>riou8 day the seven • 
coninwles discerned the keep and modest tenements 
of the city, and ere the light had gniduiilly faded 
into darkness they luul found shelter appropriate to 
their lowly condition, and as occupants of the same 
bed were unconsciously i-ocruiting their energies for 
the anxious duties of the morrow. If the reader may 
not enjoy the belief that sleep afforded them previ- 
sions of all that Dr. Arnold would do some seven 
centuries later for their despised vocation, he may at 
least find comfort in the assurance that their repose 
was disturbed by no apprehensions of professional 
failure. 

It might be imagined tl^ these founders of 
Oxfoid University, before announcing their readiness 
to instruct pupils, built or hired houses in which to 
receive their little friends; but they did no such 
thing. To employ masons and purchase groimd was 
beyond the means of men who did not even deem 
themselves justified in becoming the tenants of a 
single important edifice. It was a time for small 
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b^nnings; and the settleitj were glad to oi)tuin the 
use of some unfurnished chambers and rmushackle 
outhouses, from householders whose notions of rent 
were the reverse of exorbitant One of the adven- 
turers acquired for a few pence, paid half-yearly, a 
spacious and cobwebby garret at the top of a cord- 
wainer’s dwelling ; another was so fortunati* iis to 
•setaire a roi»m over a U'cr-shop ; a third, tlu> most 
successful t>f the party, contrived to gt‘t posst-ssiou of 
a disused stable, a loft, an old heu-house, aial a small 
court containing a large water-butt, on the umh'r- 
stamling that he wtvuM teach reading, writing, and 
avithmetie, to bis lamllord's three sttiis. 

Having aettnl on reliable information, tlie seven 
teachers were not long witlamt an adecpiate number 
of scholars. The tradta’s of the town had f«>r a con- 
siderable time been in want of eom[)ctent instructors 
for their sons, atid wm'e not slow in giving a trial to 
the new-comers, who no less sj)eedily justified the 
cfmfideiice of tlieir employers and conciliated the 
social o[)inioii of *the||^o\vn. Every successive three 
months saw an enlargement in their clius.seH, which 
soon comprised youjigsters wlio cjime daily into 
Oxford for teaching from homesteads beyond the 
walls. And as the success of the Oxford pedagogues 
was rumoured alxiut the country, other scholastic 
bread-seekers appeared in the city ; so that, Ixjfore a 
generation had passed away, the academic profession 
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had become on important feature of the permanent 
population of the place. 

And here let one pause to impress on readme 
the importance of the service which the last few 
paragraphs have rendered to historical literature. 
Already has this chapter shown what no previous 

work has dared to demonstrate. When the seven 

# • 

piluiitive settlers had hired then.' first quarters, the 
university wa.s planted ; when the to^\•nspeople sent 
children to their classes, the miiversity had taken 
I’oot ; s<t s(>on as fresh teachera, following in the wake 
t>f the j>i(Uieei*s, opened fi’esh schools, the university 
was on the road to fame. After all, it is no such 
difficult matter to write liLstoiy in the absence of 
facts ; and when I reflect on the ease wnth wdiich I 
am tluxavinif off this lumfnous muintive of scholastic 
doings in the dark ages, I marvel how timid chroni- 
clera of the same matters have l>een deprived of 
nerve by the very circimistsinces which should have 
inspired them with ser\nceable audacity. 

When the Oxfoid teachers had flomished for a 
few years as the teachera of day-schools, the more 
energetic and speculative of them tried thgir fortune 
in the lodging-house line of their ignoble profession, 
and began to oiler their young friends the advan- 
tages of a comfortitble home, together with the 
benefits of sound instruction. Just as the old law- 
schools of London, that preceded the establishment 
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of the Inus of Ct»iut aacl lous of 0mn« i*i-y on the 
outskirts of the City, were called Inns <>f Uiw or 
Hostels for Law Students, these Oxford Ijoarding- 
schools were designated hotels or inns by the 
unleanied vulgar, as well as by the scholars them- 
selves, who, however, soon contracted a pedantie 
fashion of calling them Aulm, or Scholars' Halls. 
Tluv^f' ancient colleges 'had no foundations, no rdbl 
or personal pro|)erty 3'ielding snug incomes to j»rin- 
cipals and tutors, whether they lived in industry 
or idleiu*. Eiioh t-f them was tlu* private and 
OifiHinervial .sjH-ctilation of the chief master or prin- 
cipitl, who hinsl rual fun»ish<sl the Itiiilding. provided 
l)e<UUno uu*l fotnl for its ‘inmates,’ and paid salan’es 
to such submlinate mustera 41a he rwjuiml to iussist 
him in oftices f»f in.stnietion. If the master failed to 
draw schoL'irs, his cre<Uturs compelltid him to shut up 
.shop. If sifter achieving .success in scholastic indus- 
try he failed, through loss of mcntsil ctmipetence 
or growing indolence, to sustain the reputation and 
popuLirity of his estsiblishment, younger sind more 
vigorous competition soon cut the ground from under 
his feet, and rendered his inn % losing concern. 

The first of these inns had not been established 
many years, when there were about a score of such 
seminaries in the full swing of business within a 
mile and a half of St. Marv’s Clmrch ; and when the 

•r ' 

boarding-schools had thus increased and multiplied. 
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the Oxohiyi eenmjatiee and echolani’ were dheunlils 
into , two inain* clMbiil,«~boa^^ and ih^ 

pup^ ; dajHMdiOold «n4;th^ leaxnere. It dow not 

appW ^ iifje' mm the one' 

ait a diiitaiioa. i^gid ' Oi^rd^ { ixrhd prclenr^ 
the% (diildr^ in pUi^ whei^^they would be tiejkoi]^ 
qnd done for, mth^ than throw them into a large and 
gtowing town, in a condition of comparatiyely maaber^ 
less freedom. But though the relied chiefly on 
comers from the provinoes,.th^ did not disdain to 
receiye day-boacdeis at thmr classea On the other 
hand, though the day-adiools were the special semi- 
naries for children who had 'parents or friends Hying 
in Oxford, their daases were attended by students 

* V 

who had come to them firom remote parts of the 
kingdom, and who, though subject to the ferula and 
birch in school-hours, slept in thein o^ lodgings 
and ‘found for themselyes’ in eyery thing except 
instruction. 


In course of time, howeyer, the boarding-schools 
surpassed the priyate day-schools in number and 
influence; and from circumstances, — which, I sus- 
p^ were consistently misrepresented by persona 
interested in the suppression of the day-schoola and 
the exaltotion of the boarding-schools, — ^it came to 
pass that the students, who omitted to join one of 
voiJl . ‘ R 
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the numerous inns, became objects of dislike and 
contempt to their academic suj^ora. P'or genera- 
tions it had been the fashion for thi.He unnlesH 
students to * chum* together in partiea Sometimes 
so few as three or four, sometimes so many as a 
dozen, of than would be sharers of ij^e single 
^camera/ in, dbamber, whence they derived their 
appellatiim of * chums.* That these poor lads were 
in many cases idle and dissolute, — ^that they were 
more or less given to drunkenness and turbulence, 
I do not doubt, since Oxonians of all kinds in 
the feudal days were disorderly and quarrelsome 
fellows, mul were pnmc to run after liquor when- 
ever they had money in their pocketa But in the 
agitation which exhibited the chamber-students, — 
the * camert degentes ’ of the statutes, the ‘ charaber- 
dekyns' of ordinary parlance, — to the detestation 
of the aularians, or ‘ inmates,’ I detect the action 
of the schoolmasters who, deriving fresh proBt from 
every new development of the boarding-school sys- 
tem, were bent on suppressing the private day- 
schools, and on compelling every student to render 
tribute to some keeper of a hall ; and who, jealous 
of the townspeople, could not endure that they 
should participate, in the lucrative business of pro- 
viding sdiolars with lodging and food. Anyhow, 
in the course of years, a spirit of mutual enmity 
arose between the dwellers in halls and the dwellers 
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in lodgings. To be an * inmate* was honooittble; 
to be a ' chum * or ‘ clutmber-deli^ ' was abominable^ 
The struggle between the * inmates ’ and ‘ chtim^*->- 
the mates of inns and the sharers of chambers,— 
was fhdtful of numerous broils in the streets, and ' 
of some important editions to the statutes of the. ; 
university, and eventually resulted in a revdhitioK' - 
which gave the keepers of boarding^hools and their . 
confederates nearly everything for which they had 
contended, hy endowing them with an almost com- 
plete monopoly of learning within the limits of the 
university. It is worthy of remark, that during 
the struggle between the aularian sdholars and the 
chamhei>delgrns, tibe term ‘ inmates * acquired a sig- 
nificance almost identical with ‘ schoolmate ;* a 
meaning which it has, perhaps, not even yet alto- 
gether lost. Also, it should he remembered, that 
after a lapse of several generations, the tesm 
‘ chamber-mate ’ or * chum ’ lost its opprobrious force, 
so that in Elizabethan university life, undergraduates, 
sharing the same chamber, were wont to call one 
another fiuniliarly * chums.’ 

Whenever a riot occurred at Oxford, the blame of 
it was assigned chiefly to the chamber-students in 
the days when the masters combined to put down 
the lodginghouse system. To render them peculiarly 
odious, and secure their extinction, it was repre- 
sented that the chamber-dekyns were fierce and 
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murderous Irishmen, who congregated in Oxford for 
bloodied and rapine, instead of for learning and 
^bod manners. Hence, a feshion aro^e of speaking 
of dtamberdekyns aa Itidh and ferooions foreigners. 
Henr^r iihe Fifth was reigning when academic life 
was chstnihed events conoeming which our 
soarody impartial old friend, Antenius k Boeoo, m* 

. inaiks, * As the University, ther^re, was troubled 
at this time, and before, with heretics (as they were 
now called), so was it now with a sort of scholars 
called chamber-dekyns, no other, as it seems than 
Irish beggars, who. in the habit of poor scholars, 
would often disturb the peace of the University, 
live under no government of principals, keep up 
for the most |)art in the day, and in the night-time 
go abroad to commit spoils and manslaughter ; lurk 
about in taverns and houses of ill report ; commit 
burglaries, and such like. All which being generally 
noted, and complaints made to the king of the said 
misdemeanours, a statute was made by the parlia- 
ment, which speaketh that "forasmuch as divne 
offences had been committed by the Irish scholars 
in Oxford, all Irish people should depart tbe realm, 
except some that were religious, and ol|)rers that 
were graduates, upon condition of putting in security 
for their good behaviour, and that they take not 
upon them the prindpality of any hall or hostle, 
but rather be tmder the principality of others, and . 
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that no Irish should presume to come to either of 
the universities, unless he show the chanoeUor d 
either, testimonial letters from the Lieutenant 4lr 
Justice of Ireland of his good behaviour. K otfaeor- 
wise, he was to be pimished as a rebel to the ** 
For all wbidh Antonis authcarity is the btrief 
gi 1 Henry Y., which has been translated frblia i^^^ 
original Frendi : *Item, for the quietness and 
peace within the realme of England, and for en- 
creas and restorynge of the land of Irlande, it is 
oideyned and stablyshed in this present Parlyament 
that all Iiyshmen add Irysh derkes b^gars, called 
chamberdlokens, be voyded out of ihe realm.' 

But it was easier to make laws than to enforce 
them in the fifteenth century ; and nine years after 
the publication of Henry the Fifth’s parliamentary 
edict against the Irishry of O^ord, the battle be- 
tween the ‘chums’ and ‘inrna^’ was still ragirrg 
fiercely, when the chancellor and masters of the 
university ordered, by a spedal statute, the expul- 
sion of the chamberdeckens — i. e, all those students 
in statu pupiUari who were too poor to pay for 
board and lodging in the house of one of the 
licensed^iKhoolmasters. ‘ About the same tim^ also, 
the university made a statute against such (says 
Antony Wood, und^ date 1422) who in the form 
of schohus lurk in divers places within the Univer* 
sity, who were neither of any haU or under the 
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^^omment of a pnic^n]^ MJled^jh^ the viokad 
ibame of CbiualieKde^ 

#e TJuivenity being disturbed, as ^ mentioiied 
in 1413; the TTnivemty^thev^lm^^^^^^ the letter 
' finding them out, to the end that they might be 
banished, ordered that all members that took com- 
mons in any college or h^ should lodge witliin 
them, under pain of imprisonment for the first ^ime 
of offending, &c. So that since this time T tlunk 
Oxford, styled by Bolseus “Gymnasium Hibemorum,” 
hath little been frequented by Irishmen, because 
chiefly they were excluded thb principality of halls 
or inns, or government or tutelage in tife Univer- 
sity.’ 

There was a strange difference between the 
chamberdekyn of fact and the chamberdekyu of a 
strongly prejudiced^ inmate’s imagination. To his 
adversaries the poor fellow was a species of academic 
Fenian, ntirsing diabolical passions beneath a repul- 
fflve exterior, and waiting for an opportunity to 
wreak his spite agmnst learning on the lives and 
property of learned men. A creature of sallow 
visage and wolfish eyes, of shaggy locks and tattered 
clothes, marvellously patient of hunger i]|t the ab- 
sence of food, but disgusting^ voradous of meat 
whenever it fell in his way, u drunkard by taste 
and a thief by necessity, he was equally alert to 
cut purses smd throats, and cherished no sweeter 
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‘ ambit^ M- i^e 
tresuSiwty of Si. Meuty^a Churcih. 
moQ sense, However, countenance a suspy^ 
the poor felloVs worst ^offence against his super 
riors was want of money, that his gravest sins' 
against society resulted from the badness of his 
drink rather than from the evil of his nature, and 


that his great crime against himself was reckless- 
ness begotten of misery and a keen sense of in- 
justice. No doubt there was a basis of truth in 
some of the lighter charges preferred against him ; 


and it may be that the welfare of the university 
required <the suppression of his class ; but his de- 
nouncers rouse yjrmpathy for him by their violence, 
and demonstrate their malignity by extravagant 
assertions. A man is not necessarily an Irishman 


because he lives in lodgings ; nor is poverty a con- 
clusive proof that its victim is a Celtic conspirator. 

When they had brought about the enactment 
of the university statute against the chamber- 
dekyns, the principals of inns and their supporters 
had attained their chief * desire, and congratu- 
lated themselves enthusiastically on the speedy 
extirpaj^on of the unprofitable students. Nor to 
inen taking their view of the question was the vic- 
tory an affitir for Ordinary thankfulness. Though 
its provisions were repeatedly disr^arded in later 
times, and it was not at any time so rigidly enforced 
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as the more intoierant inn-keepers wished it to be, 
the statute was an enduring declaration on the part 
of the’ university authorities in favour of the i^o- 
lastic houses, and of the system of academic govern- 
ment which required every student to be a re- 
gistered member of, and habitual resid^t within. 


a master’s hall.* That the, dei^ion was a genuine 
ezpxei^on of univeimty opinion, and that it accorded 


with the sentiments of the majority of persons inte- 


rested in the welfare of the schools, there is no room 


for doubt. It was also agreeable to the prevalent 
views of the period that saw the rapid progress of 
the colle^ate movement which had begun some 
hundred mid fifty years earlier. 

There are some, no doubt, who will resent the 


suggestion that the action of the principals and 
teachers against the ' chums' was the result of that 
tendency towards a protective policy which charac- 
terised all the numerous commercial and industrial 


associations of the feudal epoch Liking cheerful 
views,. I anticipate some rough handling on this 
point ; but, though I am not over-nice or squeamish 
about ofiPending people in the way of duty, I would 
provide against misrepresentation by expressly acquit- 
ting the Oxonian principals of being actuated bj^ 
sdfish greed, that was neither qualified nor palliated 
1^ mncere belief that the abolition of the university 
lodger franchiw and of the day-school lEystem would 
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oonduce no less to the good of the . entire sdiolsstic 
oommunitj' than to the private interests 
keepers of halls. For the most part they w^e fhnfy ■ 
honest and consdentions men; but, like the great 
majority of human kind, they were more than ordin- 
arily zealous for public benefit when its attainment 
would result in special t^vantage to themsdves.^ 

And now the reader must iight-about-&^ and, 
leaving the chamberdekyns of the fifteenth, return 
to the schoolmasters of the twdfth, century. 

The Oxford schoolmasters of the earlier half of 
the twelfth centuiy were a strange and het^oge- 
neous lot of fellows, — ^teachers who had fiiiled to get 
pupils in other towns; scape-graces turned out of 
the monasteries for indiscretions not permissible in 
such inferior and ministering persons as the assistant 
pedagogues of fke choristers and other lads educated 
in the conventual seminaries; Saxon outlaws who, 
finding the life of patnotic foresters less agreeable 
in practice than imagination, had escaped from their 
companions of the woods .in search of the* more 
secure though less romantic experience of sdiolastic 
employment ; peccant curates and other ecclesiastical 
delinquents, who had fled firom their proper districts , 
just soon enough to escape episcopal puniriunent ; 
derks whose patrons had kicked them out afcaatles 
or manorial halls for lampooning their mifiriirsasiBB, 
sneering at their betters, or &lsifyipg {ioo6i]^t8. 



~ j^li«rnr and aoundar men >hfra 
iheae less reputaUe adVentnnM ;; ^dben tibe mbisb 
&yourable view is taken of the od^natoxs of the 
Oxonian Alma Mater, it cannot be doubted tiiat 
their ranks comprised a dangeroiis proportion of 
scholastic Adullamites and literary rascals. 

Fortimately, however, for themselves and pos- 
terity, these ‘odd fellows’ did the right tiling in 
settling at OxfonL Tlieir schools throve, and arrived 
at lucrative celebrity all the sooner, because they 
were not required to undermine any older academies 
in social esteem before they could obtain from the 
world a due consideration of their own merits. 
Hence the a^regation of schoolmasters grew with a 
rapidity which is veiy astonishing, when the small- 
ness and sparseness of the popuh^ion are taken 
' under obser\'ation ; and not less quickly than the 
supply of teachers, grew the number of applicants 
for instruction, who found their ways to the town 
of many schools in pedestrian or mounted companies, 
that dually journeyed from distant parishes under 
the guidance and control of persons authorised by 
the Oxford teachers to conduct young scholars to the 
temple of knowledge. 

So soon as their success was considerable and 
promised to be permanent, the Oxonian teachers 
formed themselves into a co-operative association for 
the protection of their interests against rivals in 





business, sad a^^ednst existing 
employers. In the twelfth oentuxj, sad ev^ s^ 


of the feudal epoch, such a omispiacy aroi^ as a^ 
matter of course, whenever a new industry acquired 
sufficient importance to bring together a large 
number of workers. The first occupiers of an in- 
dustrial field, that bade fair to be lucrative, voted 
themselves into a trades-union, which arrogated to 
itself the exclusive right of deciding, within a certain 
district, in what manner and for what considerations 
apprentices should be trained to their craft, at what 
rates their skilful labour should be bought and sold, 
and on what terms adventurers should be received 
within the limits of the confederates’ assumed jurist 
diction. ‘ Giiild ’ was the familiar term for such a 
combination of workers. 

Of course the members of every guild made* 
pleasant professions.of fraternal love for the freemen 
of their brotherhood, and consisj^ntly maintained that 
their union was filmed altogether for the general 
good of society, and for no selfish object. But for 
their guild, urged the incorporated Leathern Breeches 
Makers of Blathering-by-the-Sea, and other like asso- 
oifl-ti nnH for protecting the public interests in leather 
l^gings, the country would endure grievous ills. 
Baw and incompetent needlemen, who had never 
been properly trained in youth, would be palming 
themselves off upon the public as reliable ffibricators 
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leather^ that would speedily suoeutnb to strain and 


fnction. Honest citisens would be defrauded c£ 
thdr money by rogues dealing in artificial integu* 
ments of a specious but altogether delusive appear- 
ance; and ere thre6 generations had passed away, 
old England would have lost for ever the mystery 
and art of making sound nether-garments, a mystery 
and art which, like all the other subtle elements of 
national greatness, when once destroyed, could never 
be supplied. It was thus that the case of co-opera- 
tion was put by thriving guildsmen, whose represen- 
tations, I regret to say, instead of finding universal 
favour, were insolently derided by caustic, ill-con- 
ditioned, bitter fellows — ^just such men as the 
Oxonian teachers, in. days prior to their success — 
who, having no material investments or monopolies 
of tlieir own to teac^ them common sense, cherished 
a hateful and morbid thedry that a guild was a club 
which, whilst covering its p^ly selfish designs with 
&ir pretences, aimed at the emidunent of its own 
members at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. . 

Following the example of all other successful 
workers, the Oxford schoolmasters fi}rmed them- 
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vnimpt^T^ and too ftmiliar 
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i£taB’-<-a word vhidli well became a oombioiatim of 
dealers in learning, whose chief article of trade was a 
rude Latin, and whkh aptly expressed the oneness 
of their corporate existence— the condition of unity 
into which the interests of numerous mdividuals had 
been brought 

Jealous of the new teachers who were steadily 
journeying to Oxford, allured by rumours of the 
scholastic activity of the place, and actuated by 
motives easily imagined by any usher who has 
broken, into his last sovereign, the ‘univertitas’ 
raised a double barrier agmnst the intruders, 
laying down rules for their admismon within the 
scholastic fraternity, and fixing the remunerations of 
scholastic labour. No teacher should be free of the 


ing to the pocket of the exerciser, imdergone certain 
courses of instruction beneficial to the instructors, 
and paid certain few to the guild which he desired 
to enter. For the pupils attending the various 
schools, ' universitas ’ laid down rules analogous to 
the regulations of industrial guil(]b for the govmm- 
ment of apprentices. 'Universitas' ordmned that 
boys should receive preliminary instruction in the 
private grammarechools before mrtering the higher 
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lecture-rooms; that each schdar, after emerging 
from his preparatory school, should attend certain 
lectures, and take part in certain disputations, before 
he could assume the sophistic name and hood ; and 
that he should perform other tasks and figure in 
other ceremonies before he could ask the chancellor 
or his deputy to grant him permission to discharge 
the august functions of a full-blown B.A. And so 
on, from the humbler to the highest of the dis- 
tinctions which * Universitas ’ offered to the world's 
wonder and to the ambition of the learned, con- 
ditions of service and pecuniary payment were fixed 
for the attainment of each honour. No one can 
deny that ‘ Universitas ’ made the most of her op- 
portunities, and was a very shrewd lady of business. 
Within Oxford and its vicinity, no master was 
allowed to keep a school who neglected to pay his 
proper dues to the guild ; and as the repute of being 
an Oxford * scholar grew more and more saleable, 
* Universitas ' devised various new kinds of academic 
honoiur, and distributed more or less of them on her 
alumni, in proportion as they heightened her pros- 
perity by residing in her schools or bringing grist to 
her mill 

Although I know nearly everything about Oxford 
in the dark ages, I regret to acknowledge that it is 
not in my power to state the exact year in which the 
academic guild was formed; but since Bobertus 
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CanutuB was the officiaUj recorded *]^ector Scho- 
larum ’ so early as 1122, it is dear that die associa- 
tion was in existence in the da}^ of Henry the 
and that the schoolmasters had not long been at 
Oxford before they created a brotherhood for the 
good of their profession and the advantage of the 
publia Some hundred years had stUl to elapse 
before 'Universitas* obtained royal recognition in 
the shape of her charter; but as the actual ruler of 
the Oxford teachers, and the controller of their 
actions when they had' left the seat of learning, she 
was in existence in the earlier part of the twelfth 
century. 

So long as ‘ Universitas’ was nothing more than 
a voluntaiy association of schoolmasters, having the 
authority of no royal charter, and possessing no 
power to enforce their edicts by lawful means, it lay 
within the province of any daring intruder to beard the 
Hector Scholarum, and act upon his natufal right to 
render himself useftd to his fellow-creatures by open- 
ing a school without the Guild's sanction. But he 
would have been a rash and misguided man, who 
had dared to defy the scholastic chief Bight or no 
right, 'Universitas' would have gained an easy, 
though probably not a bloodless, triumph over such an 
offender. The Oxonian of old time, as we shall soon 
see, was even more liberal of blows than Words in 
I moments of anger, and had So. ugly way of sustaining 
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his ar^ments— with fists sent out straight from the 
shoulder, a cudgel brought down murderously on 
l|is opponent's head, or, in cases of extreme uigency, 
a knife sent well home under his enemy’s fifth 
rib. Terribly loyal to * Universitas,' tliis sclKdastic 
union-man, without a single twinge of conscience, 
would have made short work with any interloper 
who transgressed the rules of tr.vde ; and, after brain- 
ing and kicking him into the ClicrweU, would have 
retiumed to his inn, sectire of his principal’s appro- 
val. * Battening ' is an art cultivated wherever men 
congregate, and it was an art of which tlie medimval 
Oxonian was a ngorous^ though inelegant, prac- 
titioner. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

CLAUSTRAL St flUOLS AXD BEX EF ACTION’S. 

Hitherto notice has been taken only of the secular 
schools, schools under the government of laymen, 
or of jiriests belonging to the secular species. Nctr 
is there any need to devote much time and thought 
to the ‘ claustiul schools,’ which the monks and friars 
built within the lines of the univei*sity, and supplied 
with teachers: for whilst, on the one hand, the claus- 
tral schools closely resembletl the swular schools in 
all social and pictorial respects, it is. c>n the other hand, 
certain that the academies of the regular clei^y, 
notwithstanding the disturbances occasumed bv the 
Oxonian monks and friars in tlie tliirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, made no gi’eatly important con- 
tribution to the life of the university that suiwived 
the abolition of the regular oixlein. 

There is, indeed, an antiquarian’s argument — 
based on inferences draum from old boots and college 
gowns — which asks us to believe that, because the 
Oxonian Masters of ancient days wore boots or high- 
VOL. L F 
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lows (bftoiv thoir adoption of acadcniii paiitofles or 
slippk’i's), similar tt> the luiots of th* Hoiudiof ino 
monks, and «lark oowns, rosoinhlin^; :lii> vi-stos of 
thoso siune swarthy ‘ iv<j^ular.s,’ it foil .ws (hat tho 
Benodictinos hatl a prt‘jK>ndoratinj^ inlhicma" in (hi* 
alVairs of the university. The foree of tl.is stj|r,t(est ion 
b not increased by the simplicity with which its 
originator afiirms that the Black Monks freijuentcd 
the miiversity in King Alfred's dtiys and awsisted that 
monarch in works of literary restoration. Even if it 
in gnintefl that sehohirs copied their dress in some 
particuliUH fr»>m the monks, the inference is not justi* 
liable. We don’t necessjmlv tulmit to onr ch.>se.st 
conHdentx? iht? n«u» whose taste in dress commands 
our ap{»rov,'d. 

A- far strotigor atid mor** plan>>ih}c :irgnment, in 
favour of this theory of moua-stie inUnence on the 
university, mij'ht be drawn from the fact that the 
scholsuslic monks originated the fa.shion for .student.s 
to ctdl their teachers ‘ dons ’ or ‘ lords’ — ji fashion 
jocularly oljserved to this (Lay by undergraduates. 
Whilst the secular priests were called ' sirs,’ w*hen 
not descriljed by their academic degrees, the monks, 
constituting a higher degree of clergy, were* termed 
‘ domini,’ * dons,’ ‘ lorda’ Illustrations of this ci^Uo- 
quial mode of distinguishing between the aristo* 
catic and plebeian sections of the national priesthood 
may be found in Chaucer and other writers of the 
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fourteenth century. And it is worthy of passing 
icinark, that in tlie ca.se of the famous lecturer, Don 
Sfutus, the title was so coi’rupted, that the professor 
was universidly termed Duns S(K)tu8, — whence came 
tlie opprobrious woi-d ‘ dunce.’ From which it appears 
that ‘ don, a wise lord,’ and ‘ dunce, a fool,’ are varia- 
tions of the same title. But in accounting for t^e 
eivrly adoption of the monastic title by the Oxonians, 
the reader is under no need to think that it resulted 
from any direct influence of the r^ular clergy on 
the affiiirs of the university. For centuries monks 
had been the chief teachers, and monastic schools the 
principal seminaries of English boys, who of course 
were trained to caU their instructors ‘ lords.’ Hence 
the schoolboys of the entii'e country derived from the 
monastic schools an universal fashion of ‘my loyling’ 
their pedagogues, — a fashion which they were never 
instructed to lay aside on becoming Oxonians. Pro- 
bably enough they attributed not much more of 
ennobling significance to the flunihar term, than 
school-cliildren of recent date gave to the almost 
obsolete title ‘ dominie.’ 

The regular clergy were amongst the many 
persona who congratulated the Oxonian school- 
masters very cordially on their success when it 
became desirable to participate in it; and they 
proved the sincerity of their polite speeches by doing 
their best to share in, and gain credit for, a triumph 
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which hail ln'cii achieved without tlair asslstatici*. 
But. notwithstanding their exertions : nd the proxi- 
mity ot* ()scncv A1)1h\v, the monks >1' the older 
sorts ucviT rtourished greatly within th. jurisdietion 
of the learned corporation. They founded schools, 
which were for a lime well attended, ai d were riever 
without frei[uenters ; and thev gave rise to sevend 
sanguinarv riots in the vieiniiv of St. Marv’s : hut 
the Oxonians wore for the most part deeiiledly 
antagonistic to the regulars, who had better have 
.spired thomstdvea the piins wliich they took to 
conijuer the university. 

Nor were the n .*w inonk.s — the brothers of the 
Mendicant OrdeiN — much more succes-sful in their 
biisieroiis attempts to render themselves the chief 
leaclij-rs .and dominaiit power of the guild. On their 
first .“iiTtval in Phiolajid they settled in (txfoid ; and, 
emlK.iideJied bv the siux‘es.s of the Ix'gijfiiig-priestS 
in ftnvign imivei>,it.i<--, they eonei-ivcd an ainhition to 
contrrd the schools ami students of the Kngli.sh 
seniinary. In this ho|Mj they wm-t; signally defeated, 
ill spite of the Ixddness, and zeal, and unscmpuloiw 
subtlety with which tiny strove to effect their pur- 
pose. For a brief while — until their insolence and 
encroachments had revealed the nature- of their pro- 
fessions of lowline.ss, and roused the jealous anta- 
gonism of the Oxonian scholars and laity — they 
seemed in a fair way to achieve their aim ; but in 
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tlio en(l they were compelled to yield to the forces 
\\ liich they had irritated by alternate flatteries and 
iiiunuces. Tliroughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
ci iituries the friars kept the scholars in a continual 
fw inent, and besides occasioning a series of violent 
disputes gaiH rise to several sanguinary riots. But 
1 heir ])olicy effected nothing that compensated them 
for the ill-will which it drew upon thdr entire class. 
Tlie influence of their great adveisary, Wycliffc, 
with the seculars of the University was largely due 
to the firmness and uncompromised vehemence with 
which he opposed the Mendicants, whose unscru- 
pulous machinations to draw students to their 
schools and inns were repaid by the satires which 
held them up to general odium as ‘ stealers of 
children.’ , 

Originating in the first instairce from the exer- 
tions of laymen and secular priests, and owing none 
of tlieir success to the monastic organisiitions which 
have beeir erroneously credited with their production, 
the Oxford schools retained their first distinctive 
charsvcteristics in spite of the endeavours of rival 
‘ orders’ to make them mere appendages to nro- 
njuiticism. The guild, which they had united to 
create, received the teachers of monastic orders with 
proper liberality, but the aggr*egatiou of schools 
remained the principal seat of learning for laymen 
and seculru' clergy. Whilst the ruorrks arrd friars 
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educittetl iu tlu* Vjirious colK*i;t*s of h<*lr sovonil 
orders merely regiirdetl Oxford us ft xH-isiI powor 
on -which they would do well to lay hands as 
an engine for influencing the humbler people, the 
lay-students aiul secular ecclesiastics kM>kctl to the 
Univeraitfts with jealous pride as a. fiftninary called 
into Iwing for their s|>ecial benefit by men Irelonging 
to the one <*r the other of their own social kinds. 
The ; '^formation found the place freipionted by lay- 
inen, »■ whom a ci»nsideniblc prop<trti(>n had joinc<l 
the UnM'ersify without :iny intention of taking 
saeretl onlerf*. and found it also tlie chief sehool for 
t!ie seeulrn- ilergy ; that is to say tl'or it is needless 
to iiliM-ure simple thing.s with grand w>>rds), the 
school where rude lad.s hent on l>ecoming parish- 
priests ac«piir<Ml the smattering of IjittUt, and Logic, 
and Bible, wliich constituted tla^ onlinary knowledge 
of a [Ku ish-pri<-si iii the efu lito- half of the si.vteenth 
centmy. 

Le.ss <!mharras.sing and more honeficial than the 
pcriloti.s co-operation of the regultir elergj' were the 
attentions which the Oxford scbofdmtisters received 
from the opulent and noble persons who, like tlie 
patron of Samuel Johnson’s experience, bad watched 
wnth unconcern the danger of ‘ Universitas,’ whilst 
she was struggling for life, V»ut were retuly enough 
to help when she had reached ground and could 
shift for herself So long as the guild of school- 
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1 1 Ulsters was in urgent need of founders and bene- 
I'actiirs it found few wealthy supporters, and not a 
single protector in the rank of princes. But so soon 
as the teachers had made themselves a power in the 
land — * a connexion ' that it was agreeable to know 
and pnidei^ to conciliate — ^in accordance with the 
first instincts of princely nature, the magnates of 
earth came to their support. 

The tliiiieenth was the century in which ‘ Uni^ 
versitas’ received her first important benefactions ; 
the ‘chests’ wliich yielded relief to poor ^scholars, 
and the munificent foundations of William of Dur- 
ham, John Btilliol, and Walter of Merton. It was 
also tlie centiuy in which she fiist obtained the 
]ir<>tection of royalty, certified by charter — some six 
eenturies from the present time, and something less 
than two hundred years after the first plantation of 
her ejii*liest schools ; about a centiuy before the 
establishment of legal colleges in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, and some two hundred years before ‘ the chums’ 
weie driven from Oxfoixl by ‘ the inmates.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

♦ SCHOOLS AXD SCHOLARS. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the \iniver- 
sity was, .seen in full work, with its two ordci’s of 
schools — the prepamtory grainni!ir-scho<>l.s, in which 
children acquired the fii'st elements of learning ; and 
the higher schools, in which older students, vinying 
from eleven years of age to early inanhotxl, attended 
lectures, said lesson.s, held disputations, and per- 
formed the A'arious exercises preliminary to attain- 
ment of degrees. Just as the inns of the London 
lawycm — institutions, hy the way, that eopieil the 
method and arrangements of the university ---com- 
prised preparatory .schools (in the houses of Chancery) 
for pupils of tender years ami beginners in legal 
study, as well as higlier schools for the insti'uction of 
older and more advanced learners, there flourished 
within the university e.stabli.shment8 for the training 
of quite fittle boys and class-rooms for big boys imd 
young men, 

Tlie older pupils performed most of their exercises 
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under cover ; but they also took part in disputations 
that were earned on in the open air, in the precincts 
of St, Mary’s Church and the central schools,^ just as 
the students of Lincoln’s Inn argued points of law in 
the cloisters under their chapel, and the youngsters 
of either Temple wrangled in the perrise or precinct 
of their hall. The exercises thus perfonned by 
‘ genersxl sophisters,’ in the presence of bachelors, in 

II 

the pervise (or ‘ parvis ’) of the schools, were said to 
be performed ‘ in parvis,’ or ‘ in parvisiis,’ whence in 
recent times the first examinations of undergraduates 
came to be called ‘ smalls ’ and ‘ little go.’ 

Notvvith.standing the adverse influence of civil 
commotions, which more than once in the middle ages 
led to the comparative desertion of the schools and 
tcniporaiy cessation of their studies; and notwith- 
standing outbursts of pestilence — an enemy which 
the Oxonian teachers of old time dreaded as much 
as the modern schoolmaster dreads an outbreak of 
scarlatina in bus academy— -tlie uni vereity made rapid 
sidvances to the state in which men of the last cen- 
tmy found her. The day of benefactions having 
arrivKl, old Oxonians more and more frequently 
gave, by living liand or last testament, sums of 
money to the iicademic guild, for the benefit of poor 
students in [jarticulm- inns, or for the relief of the 
general laxly of indigent students. Schoolmasters 
also, on retiring from life or business, in cases where 
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they owned the inns of which they were principals, 
soinetinies made them over ti> the corponiiion, whose 
interest it woxdd Ix' to presence them as seminaries for 
children. Hence some few of the inns ac([nired per- 
manent endowments, of which their mjjtespai’ticipated 
under the guardianship of the university. Ami whilst 
the more fortunate inns thus grew in power and tlie 
elements of durability, ac^piiring tlie material pros- 
perity which has enabled them to survive to the 
present day under the title of halls, there arose new 
colleges — hotels that diifered from otlu*r permanently 
endowed inns in being separate eoiporations, invested 
with powei’s of self-goV(‘rnm<>nt and the right 'to 
possess and manage their own estates. 

The reader, however, must continue to think of 
the university of this period as an aggregation of 
schoohnastevs, some of whom kept preparatoiy 1n»ard- 
ing-schools for young children, whilst othera were 
principals of the su])erior inns in which the pujnls of 
the higher grades resided, and not a few, content 
with the mere prrifits of teaching, and having no 
appetite for the fluctuating gains of an inn-kee])er, 
earned their livelihood by instructing claascs of the 
elder scholars, who were subject to them only wliilst 
in actual attendance at their lectures. 

Even the omniscient scribe of these pages hesitates • 
to declare the precise number of the schools open at 
any one time of this period within the jurisdiction *of 
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ilio Hector Scholamm, or, as he has now coirie to lie 
call(i(l, Chancellor of the University. But they must 
have hccn numerolis, though less so than Antonius S. 
Bnsco would have us believe. Besides the grammar- 
schools ui the j)reparatory inns for cliildren, there 
w'cre the schools in the inns for adult pupils ; the 
schools in which Latin-masters, logic-teachers, arith- 
ineticifins, professoi-s of music, and proficients in other 
largely-taught arts, w'cre visited daily by their classes; 
the j)rincipal school-rooms of the three faculties, Law, 
Divinity, and Physic ; and the scores of chambers in 
w'hich, during full term, the artists performed their 
exercises for B.A. and M.A. degrees. An artist 
often experienced great difficulty in hiring a I'oom, in 
which to go through his academic paces before the 
rc(piisite number of qualified witnesses ; and in his 
inabUitv to secure a chamlx?r near St Maiw’s Church, 
the centre of scholastic activity, he was thankfid for 
permission to achieve his intellectual feats in a room 
over a victualler’s shop in one of the Ixiek streets. 

It may not be supposed that the best schools 
werc such buildings as the New Schools, stiU in 
existence ; and the mistake w'oidd be 3’et greater to 
imagine that they hatl any of the architectui'al merits 
of the Dhonity School, which was bxiilt towards the 
end of the fifteenth centuiy. Before the Abbot of 
Oseney erected his ten schools in School Street, some 
forty yearn before the completion of the Divinity 
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School, the Oxford students had not n university 
class-room of larger dimensions or finer architecture 
than what would now-a-days be ifcougUt a discredit- 
ably mean school-house for a coiuitry village. By 
that time Oxford had some eight or nine colleges, 
provided with halls of considerable magnitnde and 
comparatively noble rooms ; but Uie buildings of ibe 
university, with the signal exception of St. Jlary s, 
were greatly Ix-noiith her .soeiaJ ini]>ortane«*. Jn .short, 
the schools were paltry little elnsets, laeaniy Iniilt 
and cheaply funiishe<l, in the fashion ttftlie modern 
village dominie’s piaee of busine.s.s. 

3fore ll.aii lliirty of tia'st* ela.ss-room.s wert* to 
Ikj found in Seliool Street, tiie tla>roiighfhre wliicli, 
in tiine.s i.'i’ior to the erection r»i the new seliools, 
extended from St. Mary’s ('liur<-h up ti» the northern 
boundary of tlie euy, and w hich wa.s so peculiarly 
devoted to leaniitig, that artists performing puldie 
exercises for degrees were for a time imt iilht\ve<l 
to accoinpii.sli them elsewhere if School Street had 
accommodation for tJiein. For the most part, these- 
class-room.s, like tlie inns to which several of them 
w'ere attached, bore the names of teachers who had 
first brought them into vogue by thifi.r lf«irning, ov 
eloquence, or some such pei’sonul j>eculiaritic.s as a 
large nose or a bald lieiul. Their doors, sUso, were 
in many cases di.stinguiHhed by itiscriptions, pro- 
claiming the particular kinds of learning obtc'iinablu 
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witliin ; and, now and then, a defder in knowledge, 
to distinguish his shop from rival stalls in the same 
neighbourhood, w(pld hang out an oidinaiy 
sign. Antony Wood, a capital authority for ffluib , 
details, speaks of * divers schools and haDs havii^ 
been distinguished by certain signs over ^eir doors, 
or on the walls within them.’ Tlius Ox School, in 
School Stmet, is mentioned by the antiquarian as 
the hmis«' ‘ uhi 1k>s depingehatur/ — a sign which 
also distinguished Beef Hall, in the parish of St. 
Khhf's. trom all other V)0}irding-huusc.s of its kind. 
Bra sciK ISO (’ol lege, occupying ground which wsts the 
A’orv centre of the .schol.astic activity of Oxfi>rd, 
dcri\'cs its luina* from a hall which it alworhed, an^ 
which was rendertHl conspicuous in old time to all 
u ho sought its g;itc hy the the sign tif a Brazen 
Nose. 

The tlxonian of the present day, who resents 
hoing told thiit the sj)lendid nniversitt', of which 
he is no xmworthy member, hail its origin in a 
conihination of pedagogues who ‘ keepetl schnles 
and aiii’d them acaadamics,’ is not likely to be 
ixicitied hy aught that I can tell him of the style, 
social status, aiul genenil comlitiou of his acade- 
mic precursors in times l)efoi*e the Befonnation. 
Indeed, this cup of new thought and old stoiy 
will prove no pleasant cofnpound to any represen- 
tative of young Oxfoixl who tiikcs so erroneous a 
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view of the ajntecedents of his seminaiy, mul cher- 
ishes so false a conception of its historic dignity, 
as to admire it for having been |jj|0 |>eculiar nursery 
of aristocratic or comparatively affluent youtli in 
feudal days, or to rest its chums to respect on the 
hmcied poHteness and gentility of its earlier gene- 
rations of students. 

Notwithstanding the fer\’our and genuine en- 
thusiusm with which he desciints tm the loveIiiie.ss 
of her veiieiuhle asja.vt, and the vigour <-1’ Iut 
glorious oldness, there is reason to susjMrl that 
such an iindi'ignidnate wouM fail to discern nmch 
poetic gniet or .'-wci'tiiess in his idolm'd Ahi»a 
Mater, if slie were pm hetiee him under tiu: pre- 
cise cirouni.^uinces of lier saucy girlliootl or first 
womanly Veal’S. If he could journey liackwards 
some six and more centuries into the piust, and 
take a peep at his luinignaiit mother, laljouring 
under atlversc circumstances, holdino no regular 
and unbroken intercourse with the nobles of the 
land, possessing scarcely the germ of tho.se materiid 
resources which contribute so largely to her present 
influence, owning scarce a stone of the architec- 
tural creations to which she has for many a day been 
so largely indebted for her external attractivenes.s, 
and doing rough work in ,rude times by bomely 
means, — he would be less disposed to fall upon 
his knee and sue for her blessing or for leave 
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to kiss her hand, than to repudiates his relation* 
ship with so boisterous and unrefined a progenitor. 

For^ clothe t(uth in an Irishism, AlmasHlatei^li 
girlhood was an afiair of the middle a^, and, 
whilst enjoying a full share of mediaeval robust^ 
ness, it was not devoid of the harsher* and more 
repulsive rpialitics of medisevalism. On attaining 
nnitimty she wfjs no creature of delicate outlines 
and patrician mien, no st^itely muse wnth thought- 
ful cy.-H, no queen of fashion enthroned amongst 
ci>urtici-s ; but a stoutly-built, energetic woman, 
\vitl» I'l'oad shou Idol's and a thick neck, clad in 
liomcs])un, ominously muscular alxuit the arms, 
an<l woll plcasi'd to govern her piYuligious family 
of riotous boys on jirincijiles that had come to her 
from that grandest and oldest of all academic 
m<tthei*s, the ancient lady who lived in a shoe, 
and periodically asserted her maternal authority 
by subjecting a numerous progeny to stripes and 
meagre diet. * 

Under ordinary circumstances, when famine had 
the gootl taste to keep away from the land, the 
Oxford scholars — alike the little boys in the gram- 
mar-halls, and the older inmates who wei'e up to 
all kinds of sophistical absunlities — had sufficient 
rations of wholesome food. In eveiy academic gene- 
ration, the roll of licenseil halls doubtless com- 
prised some establishments of the true Dotheboys 
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type, — j>lace8 where young <Mdi«n yere taken 
in and done? for in a fusluon that ,r!»ised domestic 
pamimony to the rank of a fine art-, and enriched 
the Squeei’sos of feudal society at the expense of 
their yoxing friends from <llstant*’ provinces..- -But 
such houses were few ; and so long as meat and 
malt li<pn»r, oatmeal and coarse flotir, were plentiful 
in the High Street on mjwket days, I dttid)t not 
that the tuhles of the hoarding-schools yiehled a 
sufiicieruy of nutriment to the lads who fed at 
them. It «»ften happcne<l, however, that su]>plies 
were deficient and jn'ices correspondingly high ; 
whereupon riots sonietinu's arose at the seat of 
learning -i-(UiHicts lj<‘twcen the provision-dt'alcrs of 
the city un<l the knowledge-seekei’s of the sehoels, 
in wliich tlu* latter fought with a terrihle vin- 
dictiveness. equally significant nf their ignorance of 
politiii'il eeoiioiny and their familiar ticquaintamH) with 
pangs of hunger. Xor In seasons of abundance 
waM the ordinary faro of an O.xoniau coimnendahle 
for aught hut sttfficiency and wholesomeness. 

The gruel of the inns was thick, and made of 
milk as well as water, but careless cooking too 
often gsive it the burnt flavour which nnisetl the 
discontent and disgust of its consumers. The loaves 
of wheuten or pulse bread “irere sometimes so dark 
throughout, that it was not always easy to say at a 
glance whether the crust had been charred in the 
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oven. Tliji meat served up in joints, or stews, or 
puddings, was the meat of the period, — cut irom 
beasts piWuced and raised the Lord knows where 
and }u)w,‘and in the winter mouths so salt that it 
skinned the eater's gums ; it had a toughness for the 
parallel of wliich the nineteen th-centurj’ English- 
num must bring his teeth in contact with the 
bovine tissue of the prairie herds of South America. 
Of Kucli beef a jwjnnyworth was app«>rtioned to 

each mess pf those poor Cantabrigians, of whose 

»■ 

labours and privations Thomas Lever spoke with 
quaintly expressed pathos from the Paul's Cross 
{>ulpit, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when he said, ‘ Tliei-e be divers there, which r}’se 
daylye l)etwyxte four and fyve of the clocke in 
the momynge, and fi*om fyve untyll syxe of the 
clocke, use common piayer wyth an e.\lioi*tacyon of 
God's worde in a common chappell, and from nyxe 
unto ten of the clocke use ever ej^her piyvate 
study or commune lectures. At ten of the clocke 
they go to dynner, whereas they be contente uyth 
a penye pyece of byefe amongst iiii, hauinge a 
fewe porage made of the brotlie of the same byefe, 
wyth salt and otemell tuid uothyuge els. After 
this slender dinner they be either teachyng;e or 
leamynge untyU v of the clocke in the eveninge, 
when as they have a supper not much better then 
theyr dyner.’ From the teacher's tone it is dear 
VOL. L o 
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that a penny bought no large piece (»f liecf in 
EdwTird the Sixth's days : but I am disposed to think 
a fiu^ilung's worth of such meat, bargained and paid 
for in accorcbince with relative values of money 
and ox-flesh in the sixteenth century, w'ould be 
quite enough for any fastidious Oxonuin of tlw 
pre.'<ent generation, Ijefore extivme bungler had im- 
parted .shar{)ne>ivS to his appetite and robust uess t«> 
his stonmeh. 

Thniigh the avenige meat of commercf wns 
under tlie Tudors, it certainly was n«.»t inon* tender 
under the Plantagenefs ,* nor is tl)ere any reason to 
suppose that university students in the sixtei-nth 
fared less hiirdly than peisons of tlu'ir degree in the 
thirteenth eentiiry. On the contrary, it is certain 
that the modi? , of* life, alike at Oxford ami (>am- 
bi'idge, became less severe and more comfortable — 
I mav not sav luxurious, for of luxury the eollejres 
of old time knew litth*- - in pr‘)]iorti‘Hi as the schools 
grew in influence, and «lomestic life laid asidj; its 
pristine hardness and austerity. But long after tlie 
development of the collegiate system the onlinary 
diet of univereity scholars was not gre^itly superior 
to the average fare of thrifty huslmndmen or pros- 
perous artisans. 

Even so late as Henry the Eighth’s time, though 
equal if hot superior to the customary diet of farmers 
and jMirochial priests, Oxford fare was so notably 
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inferior to that of the inns of court — i.e, iJie col- 
leges where the sons of the aiktoatecy were 
and fed with sumptuousness proper to their d^greei 
and even to the fare of the inns of Chanoeiy, in 
which tlie inns-of-court men received their prepa- 
ratory education — that for a gentleman to adopt 
openly the university diet for daily use was tanta- 
mount to a declaration of his intention to live with 
stringent ec«nuuny. ‘ But my counsel is/ «ud Sir 
Tlioinas More to his children after his fall, ‘that we 
fall iiiii to the lowest fare fiivt ; we will not there- 
fore (h'seend to O.xfonl fare, nor to the fare of New 
Inn. hut we will begin with Lincoln’s-Inn diet, 
where many right worshipfid men, of great account 
ami go(Hl years, do live full well : which, if we find 
ourselves the first year not able to maintain, then 
will in the next year come d»»wn to (Ixfonl fare, 
where many great, learned, ami ancient fathers and 
doctors are continually conversant.’ Tlie fallen Chan- 
celh»r had himself made •trial of each of the three 
tnodes of living; but though he looked fonvard 
cheerfully to retuniing to the cheapest of the three, 
and even to carrying the hag and wallet of a licensed 
Ix'ggitr, the univemity fare of which he spoke 
greatly sui*[iasse<l in delicacy and richness the vic- 
tuals of fii’sfc dignitaries of Chaucer’s Cxfoixl. 

Nor would Young Oxfoixl of to-day. on lieing 
suddenly removetl to Oxfoixl of the feudtil centuries, 
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conceive stronger distaste for the food .m<l drink 
put before him than for the other incidents of lusid- 
ence in a principal’s inn, and especially for the mates 
with whom he would be requiredL to live in close 
familiarity. It would be regarde^as a matter of 
course that he should share a small, musty l)odj'oom 
with four or five companions ; and unles.s he shoukl 
be prepire<l to pay highly for e.vceptional ctnnfoi’ts — 
to be, in fact, a collegiate parloxir-boardor, or, a.'t lv‘ 
Is now-a-days termed, gtmtlemaix coinmouer — he 
would be expected to sleep in the «ime IhmI, as well 
as the siou room, with the irregularly washing 
holthle<l(*h>iys. The eoiiunon mattress would be 
.stulied with straw, ;md its *>f!eupanls in eo-jiartner- 
ship, during ilu; freezing nights of sharp winters, 
w’ould keej> each other unequally w;inn by huddling 
together under a single woollen nig. Perhaps it 
ivould not be too niucb to say that our fastulious 
young friend’s first night in Dothehoys’ Hall would 
not be one of refreshing slumber, anti that, on 
emerging from liis fetid gairet at break of day, he 
woidd realize the feelings w'ith which the amateur 
casual of notorious experiences came forth fium his 
ward after having undergone the most repulsive part 
of his self-imposed punishment. 

Pnidence and the self-command begotten by high 
civilization would perhaps enable him to disguise 
from his mates the feelings roused in his agitated 
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breast by tlieir uncouthness and humble aspect; but., 
in his heart be would rate them as *aa awful lot pf; 
cads.’ Nor, when the &cts of the case and the oofir 
ventional signification of the opprobrious words are 
l)ome in ininci^^n it be denied that such a severe 
judgment would be altogether unwarrantable; for 
the students of feudid Oxford were strongly and 
almost universtdly marked by the j)eculiarities which 
j[astidi<ms and luxuri<»u.sly nurtured young men of, 
our own time hold in sti^mg detestation. Here and 
thin* .'unongst them might Ijc seen lads of gentle air 
and proud carriage, whose personal endowments indi- 
catfd their honourable extmction : but at a glance the 
polite observer saw that the majority of the under- 
irraduates were of the social kind to which he did not 

in 

belong. Spj'ung from the commonalty of a period when 
the outward distinctions of gentle and .simple were 
obtrusively con.spieuous, the actidemic striplings — 
strangely difierent from the ari.stocratic pupils of the 
London law coUt'ge.s — proclaimed the humility of their 
origin and condition by look, garb, manner, voice. 
Their mtonations were broadly provincial ; they had 
the stoo])ing, cap-in-hand au* of human creatiues 
trained and eager to sliow servile deference to their 
betters ; and even the richer of them — those who could 
boast of .substantial yeomen for their sires, and never 
had occasion to beg an alms in the name of Christian 
learning or borrow a few groats from a benefactor’s 
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chest — were clad in habiliments that roused the 
insolent curiosity or disdiiinful mirth ''1 Ibppish 
Templars. In the dressing of their hair and the 
trimming of their beards (for the older of them 
Kometimes had beai*ds) they contriv€0to be so oddly 
out of rule as to appear gi'otescpiely defiant of the 
decrees of fashion. In hot weather they bathed in 
the Isis for the sake t>f coolness, but in the cold 

sca.sons thev aviuded the external use ttf vv.ntcr. 

*■ ^ _ • 
They were not reiuarkable for the freshness t)rihelr 

interior clothing: and I h:»ve grounds for s;i\lug 

that any soj ^'ist who had been partieular to k«'i‘p 

his finger-nail> e'ean would have bei'U deritled in tlu* 

.schools or the parvise bv his felli)W-artists for Iteinir 

over-nice in corporeal trivialities. 

*■ t 

Seldom ])ossessing means in exce.ss of their actual 
neeessiti»‘s, and in a considerable jtroportion of case.s 
unable to ]>ay for tlieir sustenanct; ami instruction 
in the cheaper Inns without the helj» of eliarily, the 
0.\oiiiau.s of old time had no superflutiu.s cash to 
spend oil diversioii-s. Unlike the stuflents of the 
London law wiUeges, who excelled in dancing and 
knightly sports, and spent much of their abundant 
pocket-money and leisure in cultivating the graceful 
arts and courtly accomplishments, whence they and 
their houses derived their distinctive reputation of 
courtliness, Oxonians of the ordinary kind pa- 
tronised no costlier sports tlian pugilism, archery. 
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iind pitch-lxir, iind would liuve incurred siiarp punish- 
ment luul they frequented the schools of dancing- 
masters, or aAected the humours of Vuristocracy^. 
Those of them who came tq, the university fioBi 
distiint parts %f the kingdom, and had fiurly 
pro-speious parents, were wont to ride to and fro 
hetween their homes and the university on the little 
nags whieh the horse-jobliei’s of the periwl provided 
foi* the oonvt'nience of scholars shortly l>efore the 
opening and ending of tenn. But whilst many a 
scholar never throw leg sieross one of thctse cheap 
ponies, hut made his way from school to his fiithers 
r<»of <m foot, it is certain that no cla.ss of mediaeval 
( fxonian.s iiululged hahitusdly in horse-exercise. 

No douht the hoys had their live pet.s — their 
pigeons and tiny singing birds, their mbbits and 
guimni-jtigs, in rare cjises their toy-dogs and paiTots ; 
but it never i>cciUTed even to the jsirlour- boarders 
of the costlier inns to keep stiddle-horses and blood- 
hounds, Now and then the nmre lawless i>f the 
students broke bounds, and in defiance of .stern 
tutom and siinguiutiry forest-laws, made jK"wiching 
excursions in the glades of \Voodst(x:k, and shot 
wild deer at Nuneham or Stanton : but such pre- 
datory and perilous excesses were of rare occiurence, 
and none save the most despemte of academic black 
sheep took ptut in them. During tenn the Oxford 
scholar of the strictly feudal perioil was a peripatetic 
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and boundless lieing. He liad bib dbeap aili^dt£& 
gam^ on the Beaumont, but he little Jimagined that 
the day would come when, Alma Mater’s you nget 
children, besides having horses and big dogs —a 
fashion that Ht>*t Is'canie gt'neml in the university 
after Charles tlio Scvoud’s n'storation - -would keep 
packs of hounds, umintain llat-nioes and steeph;- 
chase.s. and turn out troop-s of horsemen for ov»*ry 
ding-nin, and for the meets of the imarost hmitii'g 
est^ddi.shmeiit.s. It make.s one smile to imaifine the 
mingled ire and contempt with which any of the 
aneiont Oxttnian schoolmastoi’s woidd have deruUsl a 
prediction that in the distant futime a considerahle 
]>ropi<rtion of the Oxford scholuix would habitually 
ride with hounds, that it wouhl no unusual 
thing for an xmdt'rgmduate tf) |xiy the year’s rent 
of a valuable fann for a hunter, and that a chLs.s «)f 
trade.smeii wouhl spring np who would suh.si.st by 
letting hack-s to uudergniduates neither wealthy nor 
reckless enough to make themselves the owners of 
saddle-horses. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ON KKA^KNlNli, AM> CEUTArN INCENTIVES TO IT. • 

Tnorcti the of the feudal scholar’s life may 

U* !lfF«^cted j»rtyudicially in the opiniim of .some of 
my readei-s hy the .statement, the olJigjttioiis of the 
historic oHice coni[>el me to declare that the dis- 
cijiline by whieh the tincieiit 0.\<.tniun pedagogues 
strengthened the powei-s and cm-iwted the failings of 
their })U[>ils, comprised a liberal use t)f means that 
have of late sunk into general disrepute. Under the 
Norman and Plantagenet sovereigns — ay, and 
umler dynastie.s still nearer this polite and merciful 
century — the philo.sophic teacher who, in the 
heat of professioipd endeivvour, beat his pupil to 
death with an oaken cudgel was neither rewarded 
with a term of pemd servitude, nor even held up to 
public opprobrium. On the contrary, whilst his 
least friendly critics deem'ed him guilty of nothing 
worse than ''an excess of honest enthusiasm, he was 
regarded by the multitude less as a murderer than 
as a valiant soldier who had slain on enemy in 
fight 
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Of tho various nu*uiis for rousi'ij,' scholurly 
ambition known to their j>ri*fession, tin* nutlijevul 
schoolmastei’s relied chiefly on the stick. ( )r, to nso 
precise terms on so grave and delicsite a subject, they 
relied confideutl}' on two specle.s of stick- - the one u 
spoon-like instrument, used to batter :uul blister the 
j)alms of lethargic pupils ; the other, a simple, but 
ingenious combination of nine slender spray.s of 
woou (each spray in bonoxir of one of the Nine 
Muses), brought into clo.sc juxta]«)sitit>n, and fmnly 
bound t< “ther with wax-thread at one eml. and in 
the oppo.siie divoetion expimling witli a kind <>f fan- 
like ext*‘n>iveness which, bv reniitidinj'' brlnilders 
of llie codling jiropcrlies of the litn, suggested with 
oniel irony tin* warming fieulty of the expanding 
twigs, 'fhe former of these scorching co/itriv.ances 
the teacher cmj>loyed in taking oiticial note «*f 
trivial dcliiKjUeneics, and in imparting a .salutary 
bri.skness to the atmosphere ol' hi.s school-room with 
the smallest possible auiotiut of trouble to himself. 
For incidental fillips, casual reiniuder.s, arul passing 
intimations that things were to he ke[)t lively, the 
ferule was the thing. Jbit when the instructor was 
bent on rendering an important service to his chuss 
and the interests of leuniiug, he hml recourse to the 
more complicated and perishable implement, and 
jichieved his purpo.se wdth proper effect. 

I have authority for the stateitient that peccant 
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Mcliolars, lispucially tlie little Oxonians of the junior 
jXi aniniiir-clawses who had not acquired the stoical air 
iiiid method of taking things without emotion, some- 
times squealed horribly under the blows of the 
flagrant besom, lai!^ on by the strong arm of an 
operator, with a good heart in his work. It is, 
moreover, matter for record, that in the summer 
tenns, when Alma Mater was at full work with her 
exercises ami disputations, and was bestirring herself 
with rnori* than ordinaiy' zefd to do her duty by her 
children, the unlearned citizens and other loafers of 
Oxford used to eongi^gjite beneath t]»e oj>en win- 
dows and pirtially closed doois of the Iktle academies 
in JSeliool Street, for llie somewliat malicious satis- 
fietioii whieli they exj)erieneed in hearing the whistle 
of stripes and the cries of suflerem How j)ro- 
minent a part this primitive method for making 
young j)eopl»* tsike to their Inioks played in tlie scho- 
lastic system of o\ir ance8toi*s, may be inferred from 
the fact that, so late as the middle of the fifteenth 
ceutmy, and doubtless much later, when scholars 
and bachelors in giummar received licenses to tench 
grammar within the limits of the imiversity, the 
chancellor of the schools or lus deputy, officiating in 
the Convocation house in the presence of the whole 
university, gave to each of the licensed teachers, 
together with his license, a feioila and a birch. An 
old order of the. academic pai'liament, noticed by An- 
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tony Wood, requires that all gmniinar-inasters should 
* be obedient to the Miisters of Arts, who should be 
appointed by the Chancellor to ovej*see and visit th(‘ 
grammar-schools, to the end tl^it the Masters of 
them should duly instruct and chastise their scholais. 
and see what things were defective in tluau.’ But 
for the present emaigh has been said on an in- 
teresting topic to which I shall return in a later 
chapter, that will bring the matter nearer home to 
Oxonians of the present ilay, and may haply catisc 
them to tremble in tlu'ir shoes l<»r the possible c<ui- 
sequeuces of tlu-ir own shortcomings. 

( )f the Iciyiiing thus impartt'd to young people 
by ]>rimitive. not to say absurd means, 1 could say a 
great deal, but nothing caletdated to pleas«* those 
who delight to put niedheval Oxfonl on nineteenth- 
century stilts, and to represent that she <iver- 
flowesl with prohaind philosophy, when she was 
merely doing prosaic work in an holiest ami intel- 
ligible, though homely, fashion. To those clever and 
learned gentlemen — (and I arn not speaking ironically 
of their sagacity ami erudition, which very likely 
exceed my own) — who maintain that' the old 
Oxonian schoolma.sters cherished a Bublime ideid of 
the educators functions, that they declined to comply 
with what are now-a-days derided by sciolists as 
ntilitarian considerations, and that they aimed rather 
at the general elevation of the pupil's nature and the 



